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A GREAT calamity has fallen on the Royal 
Family. After an illness so brief that its gravity 
was scarcely realised by the public before the last 
few hours, the DUKE OF CLARENCE died at Sand- 
ringham on Thursday morning. No circumstance 
is lacking to make this one of the most painful 
tragedies in the history of the country. The un- 
fortunate young Prince had barely completed his 
twenty-eighth year; there was, indeed, a birthday 
party in his honour, at which he was too ill to 
be present. He was about to be married, and all 
classes were interesting themselves in the prepara- 
tions for the wedding. He attended the funeral 
of PRINCE Victor OF HOHENLOHE, and by the 
grimmest stroke of irony he fell a victim to an act 
of duty. No expression is adequate for the sorrow 
which the nation shares with the members of the 
Prince’s family in their terrible bereavement. 


FRENCH opinion about the change of rulers at 
Cairo, after hovering round the barren hypothesis 
that there must be a Regent—Ismait Pasa for choice 
—has subsided into a sensible recognition of the 
fact that the succession of PRINCE ABBAS creates no 
new situation. The young Khedive is reported, 
however, to have declared to the Sultan that he is 
entirely dependent on the wisdom of the Sublime 
Porte—a story which, if it has any measure of truth, 
must be assigned to the realms of Oriental imagery. 
The Sultan is said to have determined upon an 
energetic initiative, which is to take the form of a 
summons for an International Conference.. As 
initiative is not one of the characteristics of Otto- 
man diplomacy, it is not likely to contribute any 
variation to the Egyptian problem. 


THE death of TEwrik has been the subject of an 
official inquiry, which for some reason came to an 
abrupt close. So far as it went, the evidence did not 
reflect much lustre on the late Khedive’s Egyptian 
physicians. One of them admitted that he had been 
guided by the opinion of the Khedive's aide-de-camp 
on a symptom which was not understood till the Euro- 
pean doctors were called in. Such gross carelessness 
is almost incredible, and this probably is the reason 
why the Egyptian Government have suspended. the 
investigation. With proper care TEWFIK might 
have been saved, but it seems to be thought 
officially at Cairo that to admit this would cast a 
slur on Mahommedan science. It may be hoped that 
PRINCE ABBAS will keep his father’s physicians at a 
superficially respectful distance. 


Mr. MATTHEWS takes the palm for Ministerial 
foolishness. He declared at Birmingham that the 
concession of Home Rule would lead to convulsions 
which would reduce England to the level of a third- 
rate Power. The value of the Home Secretary's 
convictions is further illustrated by the professed 
alarm of a Catholic for the safety of Protestants 
under an Iri-h Parliament. Reminded of his open 
association with Fenians at Dungarvan, Mr. Mar- 
THEWS explained that he would tell the Dungarvan 
story “some day.’ That day will probably be 





contemporary with the convulsions which are to 
destroy the Empire. 





THE so-called “ Laymen’s League” against re- 
ligious equality in Scotland held a meeting this 
week, for which the drum was beat on the last two 
Sundays in every Edinburgh pulpit. Practically it 
turned out to be a union of Scottish Tories and 
Liberal Unionists, and the danger to the Kirk 
of such a combined defence forced the Scotsman 
to urge the abandonment of that line, and the 
production instead of some scheme of Church 
union. But no hopeful scheme could come from 
a spokesman so unpopular as the DUKE OF ARGYLL, 
who long ago told the House of Lords that dis- 
establishment was the only ground on which the 
Scottish churches could be united. How true this is 
has recently again come out. The Duke’s speech was 
dismal, and has been accepted as the failure of the 
League. On the other hand, Dr. CHARTERIS’ olive- 
branch has been again waved by the Home Mission 
Secretary, who wants “all Scottish Presbyterian 
ministers to be colleagues,” and unneeded churches 
“to be suppressed,” upon a resolution to unite by 
the three Presbyterian Assemblies. But when the 
Free Church Assembly some years ago proposed a 
conference on union, expressly offering too to go into 
it leaving establishment or disestablishment an open 
question, the offer was declined by the Church of 
Scotland. That might be said to be an eminently 
debatable matter. But the “religious condition 
of the people” in Glasgow is not exactly so. And 
yet this week a Conference on that subject, which 
the Free Church and U. P. Presbyteries there had 
rather enthusiastically offered to join, has fallea to 
pieces, because the Established Church Presbytery, 
whom the law places in a different position, declined 
“to co-operate as a Presbytery in the Conference.” 
The block is hopeless, and it needs the dynamite of a 
General Election. 





Mr. H. H. JoHNstToN—an article from whose pen 
on his own subject we hope to publish very shortly 
—has recently been very successful against the 
Arab slave traders on Lake Nyassa. Unfortu- 
nately, the telegrams published on Friday show 
that he has suffered a reverse if not a defeat. 
A capture of two slave dhows on the lake 
seems to have occasioned a combined attack by the 
forces of the enemy, with serious loss both to the 
European personnel of the expedition and the Sikh 
and Swahili rank and file. It would seem that re- 
inforcements have already been sent from Zanzibar. 
The Sikhs, whose grandfathers defeated us at 
Chilianwallah, should be able to make short work of 
the Arab traders, who are now, it would seem, 
rallying for a last desperate stand. 





THE North-West Territories of Canada have 
hitherto been absolutely closed by law to intoxi- 
cants. Even when Lorp LANSDOWNE passed through 
them as Governor-General some difficulty was made 
as to admitting the wines and spirits brought 
with his party for their own consumption. The 
prohibition, originally imposed in the interest of 
the Indians, has suggested that the territories might 
be usedas places of reclamation for the incipient dipso- 
maniac. But it has generally (we believe) been possible 
to get drunk on the products of illicit stills. However, 
this week it is announced that the Legislature has 
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removed the prohibition, and passed liquor licensing 
laws. Presumably, the Scandinavian immigration 
has something to do with this change. The strong 
temperance tendency in Canada, and in those parts of 
the Western United States with which the Canadian 
North-West has natural affinities, make it probable 
that these licensing laws will be more stringent 
than anything on this side of the Atlantic. At any 
rate, the admission of alcoholic liquor may break up 
the horrible combination of tea with dinner which 
prevails in so many parts of Canada. Hot tea with 
Indian corn, with broad beans, with oyster plant, 
with egg plant, is only surpassed in its repulsive 
unwholesomeness by hot coffee in the same relation. 
We need not regard the new legislation as a blow to 
temperance. We should rather treat it as an aid to 
digestion. 





THe fresh discoveries announced of evidence 
against the dismissed Provincial Government of 
Quebec only intensify the conviction already ex- 
pressed in these columns, that the Government of 
the Dominion have taken an exceedingly unwise 
and impolitic step. Had they chosen to wait, they 
might have made a good case. Instead of waiting, 
they have not only acted on the report of a Com- 
mission voting on strictly party lines, but they 
have appointed a fresh Commission, the com- 
position of which is thoroughly partisan, and which 
by that fact decreases the significance of the fresh 
discoveries which it has already made, to the dis- 
credit of the MERcIER Government. Forty-one 
members of the 213 of which the Federal House 
of Representatives is composed have been unseated 
for electoral malpractices; and there can be little 
doubt that the haste of the Ottawa Government in 
producing fresh evidence is that it may be used in 
this miniature General Election. This has already 
begun, and the Liberals are making an excellent fight. 
The speech of Mr. WILFRED LAURIER, the Liberal 
leader, at Kingston, on Tuesday, is sound economics 
and sound sense; and should be a powerful factor in 
steadying English sympathies. The Roman Catholic 
Church in Quebec has formally condemned electoral 
malpractices. But such a condemnation applies to 
both parties alike. 

MASHONALAND may not be rich in gold, and all 
the efforts of the Chartered Company of British 
South Africa may fail to make agriculture or stock- 
raising in it either profitable or pleasant for European 
settlers. But at least its antiquities promise to rival 
in interest, if not the finds in Babylon and Nineveh, 
at least those in Mexico and Yucatan. Of the ex- 
traordinary strongholds, with their massive walls 
surmounting high precipices, their monoliths, their 
round towers, and their elaborate interior arrange- 
ments, Mr. BENT, in his interesting letter in the 
Times on Thursday, has to content himself with 
a passing mention. His excavations seem to have 
yielded a number of soapstone bowls decorated 
with animal figures, fragments of pottery—some 
indicating trade with the East; and most interesting 
of all, a gold smelting furnace with various tools for 
extracting the metal. Clearly there cannot be much 
gold left for the prospector now. Why did not this 
people, with their permanent and elaborate fort- 
resses and temples, their industrial development and 
their extensive trade, precede Greece and Italy in 
the development of city life and the popular govern- 
ment that city life inevitably brings? Or had they 
—like the Zuni Indians and Aztecs—not yet reached 
the monogamic household on which city life is neces- 
sarily based? Or did their militarism petrify their 
civilisation? Mr. Bent’s future letters will be 
awaited with interest. 


Tre Town Clerk of Eastbourne meets with a 
blank denial the charge that the police have com- 
mitted illegal assaults on the Salvationists, and then 
blows his case into the air with the evidence of his 





own chief constable. There is no doubt that the 
police used force to disperse the Salvationists when 
the latter were holding services without music, and 
that this aggression was quite unwarrantable. The 
absurdity of the position into which the Eastbourne 
authorities have now drifted is that they have 
withdrawn the prohibition of open-air services as 
applied to the Wesleyans, and are directing it solely 
against the Salvation Army. Of the fairness 
which inspires this procedure, the quotation by 
Mr. BRAMWELL Bootu from a speech of the present 
MAyYorR OF EASTBOURNE is a sufficient criterion. 
This worthy, when he was a simple alderman, 
declared that he sympathised with the Skeleton 
Army in its attacks on the Salvationists. The 
Skeleton Army was an organisation of ruffians who 
attempted some years ago to terrorise GENERAL 
Boortn’s followers in different parts of the country. 
The ardour of the Skeletons was quenched by prison 
discipline, but it seems to have survived in some of 
their friends who have become mayors. 


THE Stock Markets have been very dull this 
week. The foreign market has not quite recovered 
from the scare of last week caused by the illness of 
the KHEDIVE and the rumours respecting Tangier ; 
while the death of the DUKE OF CLARENCE, so 
entirely unexpected, has thrown a shadow over the 
home market, and in the United States business, 
which was so exceedingly active during the last 
three weeks of December, has unquestionably eased off. 
Mainly this seems to be due to a natural reaction after 
a wild speculation, but partly, no doubt, it is the result 
of disappointment because the abundant harvest 
has not stimulated trade as quickly and as mueh 
as everywhere was expected. There appears to be 
no doubt that some of the leading industries in the 
States are depressed, and some of the great operators 
are taking advantage of this to force down prices of 
stocks for the moment. At home, too, trade, though 
not exactly bad, is yet not very flourishing. The 
cotton, woollen, and iron trades particularly are in 
an unsatisfactory state, and the very low price of 
cotton is for the moment causing difficulties in 
Liverpool. The stock of cotton there is larger than 
for a very long time, and it is understood that there 
is a difficulty in borrowing all the money necessary 
to hold the cotton until the demand is stimulated by 
the very low price. 


ALTHOUGH the Directors of the Bank of England 
did not lower their rate of discount this week, the 
rate in the open market has fallen sharply, being 
barely 1{ per cent. It is understood that the Bank 
Directors decided not to lower their rate because a 
large amount of gold was withdrawn on Wednesday 
and Thursday for export to Buenos Ayres, and it is 
understood that about half a million more will soon 
be taken. But it is not easy to see how a Bank rate 
of 3) per cent. can prevent gold withdrawals 
when in the open market the discount rate is 
hardly 1{ per cent. If, indeed, the Bank Direc- 
tors were to take measures to raise the value of 
money in the open market, then their policy 
would be intelligible; but it is incomprehensible 
that they should keep up the rate and do nothing 
more; clearly that will not prevent gold with- 
drawals. The supply of money in the open market 
for the moment is so much in excess of the demand 
that even at the fortnightly Stock Exchange settle- 
ment this week bankers who began by attempting to 
charge 34 per cent. were soon compelled to accept 
3} and in some cases even 3 per cent. The silver 
market has broken further this week, the price 
having fallen to 42}d. per oz. It is lower now by 
nearly a penny per oz. than it was before the last 
silver legislation was introduced into the American 
Congress, and, in fact, is as low as it was in 1889, 
when Mr. GoscHEN began to buy silver in large 
quantities for the Mint. 
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AT SANDRINGHAM. 





HERE is no household in the land in which the 
tragical death of the Duke of Clarence has not 
been felt as a personal sorrow. Indeed, it would have 
been strange, even if the Duke had not been the 
Heir Presumptive to the throne, if any human heart 
had remained unaffected by his sudden end. For 
never has death come, either to cottage or to palace, 
under circumstances more truly tragical than those 
which have attended the end of the Prince of 
Wales’s heir. Six days ago the air was filled with 
the murmurs of congratulation which were arising on 
all sides over the approaching change in the young 
man’s state. The talk was all of marriage gifts, of 
the stately ceremonial of a Royal wedding, and of the 
charms of the winsome bride who had been chosen 
to share not merely a life but a throne. After a 
season of gloom and anxiety, all seemed to be well 
once more with the household of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and the whole nation was 
rejoicing with them in the prospect which was 
opening before their elder son of a life of domestic 
happiness and wedded joy. Just six short days ago— 
and now allisdust! The bridegroom elect, the young 
heir to the oldest throne in Christendom, the 
future King, who had already drawn to himself 
something of the esteem and affection which centre 
on the Crown, lies dead in his father’s country 
house—slain in a few hours by the mysterious 
scourge which is raging, unchecked by the skill of 
the medical world, wherever men are gathered to- 
gether. And his destined bride, to whom the hearts 
of all were turning, and before whom seemed to be 
opening a career at once so joyous and so splendid, 
sits desolate before the ruined edifice of her life— 
the edifice whose very threshold she was never to 
be allowed to cross. 

Too deep for tears lies such a tragedy as this. Nor 
will any preacher dare to point its moral. In millions 
of human hearts the pity of it is felt to-day, and 
with the pity of it the inexorable cruelty also. 
Happily from those millions of hearts there flows, as 
from the smitten rock, a free and full stream of 
tender sympathy with those who have been so sud- 
denly and sorely bereaved—with the father and 
mother whose first-born has been smitten by the 
unsparing plague; with the loved members of a 
family circle in which the simplicity of the domestic 
life was unaffected by the demands of great rank, and 
above all with the bride whose love and whose future 
are now buried in a common grave. If those who 
mourn can derive any comfort from the knowledge that 
there are multitudes who mourn with them, then 
indeed must the consolation of the bereaved in this 
ease be more than abounding. Nor will that con- 
solation seem the less precious because the tide of 
sympathy flows not from one party or class alone, 
but from the nation as a whole. 

It is difficult to turn aside from the purely 
personal and tragical side of such a grief as this to 
consider it in its more public aspects. One would 
fain linger over that outpouring of a genuine sorrow 
which has been evoked by the young Prince’s death, 
and give all other questions for the moment the 
go-by; but Fate has placed the Prince of Wales 
and his family in a position which gives, even to 
the most trivial of their actions,a certain measure of 
public importance, and such a stroke of destiny as 
that which has now fallen upon them affects not 
themselves alone, but the nation as a whole. It is 
impossible to forget that the death of the Duke of 
Clarence means a change in the succession to the 
throne. Again and again in times past such changes 
have been fraught with momentous consequences— 
have been regarded, even by the most philosophic of 












historians, as turning-points in the history of nations. 
There is no reason to regard the death of the Duke 
of Clarence in this light, for the principles of Con- 
stitutional Government and of the limitation of the 
monarchy have, most happily for monarchs them- 
selves, set strict limits to their personal influence in 
politics. But outside of our political warfare how 
many fields are there in which men work under no 
Constitutional limitations, and in which the per- 
sonal influence of a monarch if not absolutely 
supreme must at all events be commanding! In 
that vast social arena which, after all, covers well- 
nigh as large a space as the turbulent battle-ground 
of Parliament, the “ King’s word” must ever have 
a weight far surpassing the word of other men. 
It is no small matter, then, that the heirship 
to the throne should have passed, by this un- 
kindly stroke of Fate, from one son to the other. 
Both the Duke of Clarence and Prince George were 
untested in the crucible of Life. We know not, if 
both had been allowed to run the race together, 
which would have proved the victor. But at least 
it is certain that this sore affliction has made some 
change, be it for weal or woe, in the personal influ- 
ence of the monarchy as it will affect the next 
generation. There is no true man amongst us who, 
amid his genuine sorrow over the death of the Duke 
of Clarence and his real sympathy with the bereaved, 
will fail to utter a prayer that Prince George, to whom 
the heirship to the throne has fallen under circum- 
stances so sad, will learn the lesson of the hour, and 
will remember from this moment forward, how poor a 
thing is earthly pride, even in its most exalted form, 
in presence of that Fate which may in a moment 
reduce its dearest or most ambitious dreams to 
ashes. May he prove not unequal to the terrible 
but splendid burden which it is his lot henceforth 
to bear! 

It is a far cry from Sandringham to Westminster 
—from the death-bed of the young Prince to that of 
the aged Cardinal. But, to those of us who can 
look on from a distance, there is something almost 
consolatory in the coincidence which fixed the same 
day, almost the same hour, of death for the Heir 
Presumptive and Dr. Manning. How strange the 
contrast—and how touching! Those of us who have 
seen the weak, wasted, ascetic Cardinal-Archbishop 
of Westminster going about his Father’s business in 
his own fashion, and who know how death has come 
to him in his saintly old age, emphatically as a 
friend, do not find it so hard as some may do to 
reconcile the death of the young Prince with the 
wise decrees of an Omnipotent Providence. Dr. 
Manning had given his life to the service of his 
fellow-men. He may have been—for our part, we 
believe he was—mistaken in the great step he took 
when he quitted the Church of his Fathers for that of 
Rome. But whether right or wrong in this turning- 
point of his life, he never wavered in his noble fidelity 
to the service of his fellow-men, and he goes to the 
grave honoured and loved by men of every creed who 
can understand and reverence one who was the servant 
of humanity. It is a fitting end to a sweet and 
exalted life ; but next to the wreath which reverent 
hands lay upon the tomb of him who has worthily 
earned by four score years of work and self-sacrifice 
the Crown of Life, may well be placed the tribute of 
sorrowing love which a nation lays upon the bier of 
one who, cut off ere yet his sun had risen to noon, 
can now never know the sorrow of disappointed 
hopes, never realise the sadness of ineffectual 
effort, never taste the bitterness which comes too 
often to every noble soul on which great duties 
and heavy responsibilities have been laid, and 
never mourn 
“A heart grown cold, a head grown grey, in vain.” 
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THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 





NVEN amid the national grief which now 

4 centres around the household at Sandringham 
the political conflict continues to be waged “with 
almost unabated force. The struggle in Rossendale 
would alone account for this fact: for it is not to be 
denied that circumstances give to the election of a 
successor to Lord H: irtington a special significance 
and importance. But, apart from Rossendale, the 
political world is at this moment full of fight, and 
the great issues upon which the nation as a whole 
must ere long pronounce are being forced daily and 
hourly to the front. Next week Mr. Balfour will be 
the guest of the Ulster Tories, and will be received 
by them, if not as a conqueror and a hero, at all 
events as the champion upon whom their last 
hopes are fixed. Perhaps the most striking fea- 
ture of the situation is the fact that everything 
conspires to place the question of Home Rule in the 
forefront of the battle. It is not for us to indulge 
in needless exultation over this circumstance : though 
it is impossible to forget that our opponents for 
long months and years clung with boisterous stub- 
bornness to the delusion that Home Rule was dead, 
and that we should never again see a great national 
contest waged over that question. Even now, in 
that first column of the Times which seems to be 
the last stronghold of Tory blunders and delusions, 
we may find, morning by morning, some faint echoes 
of the old self-deception. But happily the more 
robust spirits even among our opponents now recog- 
nise the truth, and acknowledge the fact that, for 
good or for evil, when next the voice of the nation 
declares itself through the ballot-box, it will be the 
question of Ireland and its future which will sway 
the verdict. 

Fortunately much has happened of late to clear 
the atmosphere, and the Home Rule question as it 
presents itself to-day to the electors of Rossendale, 
and as it will present itself a few months hence to 
the electors of the United Kingdom as a whole, 
assumes a much simpler form than that in which 
it was last submitted to the decision of the nation. 
We have, in the first place, the simplification which 
results from the experience gained during nearly six 
years of Tory rule. The Times, feebly clinging to 
stale delusions, has paraded before its readers during 
the past week the statistics which show that there is 
a certain improvement in the material condition of 
Ireland as compared with the past. We have no 
desire to underrate that improvement, and we certainly 
do not regret it. But even if we could credit Mr. 
Balfour with the attributes of the Omnipotent, and 
believe that it is to him that Ireland is indebted for 
smiling skies and bountiful harvests, we should be 
compelled to point to the lamentable and indisputable 
fact that in those departments of the national well- 
being which are unaffected by the weather or the 
seasons, the record of Ireland to-day is more 
disastrous than it ever was before. What are we 
to say of the vast tracts of country on which once 
great multitudes of people lived and throve that are 
now lying untilled and barren, as though cursed 
alike by God and man? And whit are we to say of 
the fact that the temper of the Irish people as a 
whole is to-day more resolutely antagonistic to 
English rule and Castle rule than it was even 
when the nation was seething with the spirit of 
rebellion? Take, for example, the recent incident 
in the Dublin Town Council. We deplore as much 
as anyone can do the fact that the representatives of 
the people of Dublin should be so far out of sym- 
pathy with their fellow- subjects in Great Britain 
that they could not see even in the marriage of the 
heir-presumptive to the throne an occasion for 





giving expression to their loyalty. But this is the 
temper we have to face: this is the temper with 
which we have to reckon, and, in face of the fact 
that it exists, the absurd vauntings of the Times and 
the other organs of coercion over the “improve- 
ment ” in the state of Ireland must seem absolutely 
childish to any man who is not wholly blinded to the 
truth. 

The arguments which are founded by our op- 
ponents on the condition of Ireland can therefore 
be only rejected with contempt. It will be time 
enough to give heed to them when they can point to 
the re-establishment of cordial relations between 
landlords and tenants throughout the country, and 
when they can prove that a candidate daring to pro- 
claim himself an adherent of Mr. Balfour has even 
a ghost of a chance of being returned to Parlia- 
ment for any Irish popular constituency outside 
a limited district in Ulster. Until then they 
must accept the stern arbitrament of facts, which 
proves conclusively that their six years of more 
or less “resolute”? and unconstitutional govern- 
ment has done absolutely nothing to effect any 
real improvement in the condition of the country, 
or to reconcile a solitary Irishman to the continuance 
of the present system under which Ireland as a whole 
is governed in accordance with English ideas, and in 
the interests of a fanatical minority in Ulster. Per- 
haps, too, before they indulge in the ridiculous 
boastings to which they are prone, they might do 
well to offer some apology to us for the conduct of 
those Ulster allies of theirs on whose “ loyalty ” they 
are so fond of dwelling. For “loyal” men, it must 
seem to most persons that these Ulster fanatics run 
perilously near to open sedition and rebellion. We 
see that the absurd creature whom Lord Randolph 
Churchill imposed upon Lord Salisbury as Home 
Secretary, and whose grotesque performances in that 
office have brought discredit and disgrace upon the 
Ministry as a whole, had the impertinence the 
other day at Birmingham to boast of the fact 
that the Ulstermen would offer a violent resistance 
to a Home Rule government, supposing it were to 
be established in Ireland. It is not the first time 
that Mr. Henry Matthews has appeared before the 
world as the advocate of a disloyal and violent 
clique. To be sure, his clients on a former occasion 
were the Fenians of Dungarvan; but we see little 
to choose between those misguided persons and the 
faction whose cause he now espouses. If, however, 
the people of Ulster wish to establish any claim 
to the sympathies of the people of Great Britain, 
they will do well to discard such advocates as the 
Home Secretary, and to purge themselves of that 
taint of treason which, by some curious process 
of reasoning, they have come to regard as proof 
of their own superiority in loyalty to the majority 
of their fellow-countrymen. 

There is, however, another and very significant 
change in the situation which has tended, perhaps 
more effectually than anything else, to simplify the 
Home Rule question. This is the fact that Ministers 
themselves have at last been brought to propose the 
extension of local self-government to Ireland. Lord 
Salisbury’s Hottentots are, after all, to be admitted 
within the limits of grace so far that they are to be 
allowed for the future to manage their own domestic 
affairs. The people whom every Unionist, from the 
Duke of Devonshire downwards, has joined in 
denouncing as unfit for self-government, are to 
receive from the hands of the Government which 
has persecuted and oppressed them, that very 
right of self-government for which they have 
so long contended in vain. Fifty years after 
date, they are to be tardily admitted within 
the gates of the Constitution, even though their 
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admission implies the absolute stultification of the 
policy which the men now in power have hitherto 
pursued towards them. Need we wonder that every 
good Unionist in the land sees in this extraordinary 
change of front on the part of the Government a 
stumbling block and a rock of offence? Disguise it 
as they may, Ministers cannot hide from the country 
the fact that in conceding local self-government to 
Ireland they are cutting from under their feet 
the arguments against Home Rule on which 
they have hitherto taken their stand. The cynic, 
whether he be Tory or Liberal, has of course 
no difficulty whatever in understanding and ap- 
preciating their motives. He knows that, finding 
themselves face to face with a hostile majority in 
the constituencies, they are bound to resort to every 
stratagem in order to avert, if possible, the defeat 
which hangs over them, and to gain for themselves 
and their followers a fresh lease of the emoluments 
and perquisites of office. But, happily, most people 
are not cynics, and we doubt whether in Rossendale, 
for example, the unfortunate person who is doomed 
to carry aloft the flag of Coercion on behalf of a 
Ministry which has virtually abandoned its citadel, 
will find it easy to persuade the unsophisticated 
electors of Lancashire that he represents an honest 
Government or an honest cause. Nor do we imagine 
that Mr. Balfour, if he is really permitted to 
come face to face with any of those “loyal” men 
of Ulster, whose champion he has professed himself to 
be, will find it easy to satisfy them that in giving the 
right of local self-government to the people of the 
rest of Ireland he has not virtually given them the 
right to Home Rule. These are but a few of the 
facts which lead us inevitably to the belief that 
the great Irish question has now assumed a form 
so direct and simple that, in considering it, “ the 
wayfaring man, though a fool, shall not err 
therein,” and which fill us with the confident 
belief that among the many shams and hypocrisies 
which will be blown to the winds by the next 
General Election, the crowning sham and hypocrisy 
of the great “Unionist” conspiracy against Ireland 
will have the foremost place, 








THE NEW EGYPTIAN CRISIS. 
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[* is difficult to say whether the English or the 
French newspapers have shown the greater 
degree of unwisdom in their comments upon the 
death of the late Khedive and the situation which 
that event has created in Egypt. We can make 
large allowances for the bad temper of our French 
contemporaries, but at the same time it is impossible 
not to regret that something of common sense as 
well as dignity has not been permitted to enter into 
their comments on the new phase of the Egyptian 
Question. 4, Their absurd suggestion that the Sultan 
would refuse to grant a firman to the Khedive’s 
eldest son, in order that he might play into the 
hands of France and Russia, showed with how little 
of knowledge they are in the habit of discussing 
questions of contemporary policy. If the Sultan had 
failed to recognise Abbas as his father’s successor, 
he would have been guilty of a breach of faith so 
flagrant that the English Government on its part 
would have been justified in regarding it as a 
sufficient reason for terminating his position as 
suzerain. For years past the Sultan has received a 
large yearly tribute on the express ground of his 
acquiescence in the succession of the eldest son to the 
reigning Khedive. Happily the ruler of Turkey has 
been wiser than the irresponsible journalists of Paris, 
and has not precipitated a conflict in which he himself 








would most assuredly have been worsted. Still, the 
fact that it was gravely suggested by important 
French papers that a rebuff of this kind might be 
administered by the Porte to England sufficiently 
indicates the temper in which our neighbours across 
the Channel now regard the Egyptian question. 
But if they have been foolish and ill-tempered, and 
have done their best to aggravate a situation which is 
already sufficiently menacing, what are we to say of the 
Ministerial prints in this country? With a strange 
forgetfulness of the facts of the situation, they have 
made haste to proclaim that by the death of Tewfik 
and the accession of Abbas this country has prac- 
tically received a new lease for its occupancy of 
Egypt. Some of them have once more raised the 
ridiculous talk of “ scuttle,” apparently oblivious of 
the fact to which Sir Charles Dilke has called atten- 
tion in these columns, that if there is one English 
statesman who is more emphatically pledged than 
any other to the policy which they describe by this 
ill-omened word, it is their own leader, Lord Salis- 
bury. What a pity it is that these Chauvinists of 
the English press do not at least try to master the 
facts of the situation they discuss so glibly! 
If they did so, they would speedily learn that 
the melancholy event which occurred at Cairo a week 
ago has not altered in the slightest degree the actual 
position in which we stand with regard to Egypt 
towards the rest of Europe. _No pledge that we have 
given to France—and we have given many, chiefly 
through the mouths of Lord Salisbury and his 
colleagues—is affected in even the remotest degree by 
the death of Tewfik. Nor can Europe recognise in 
that event any reason why our mandate should be 
extended or changed in its character. No doubt it 
is true that certain practical difficulties. in the way 
of a speedy withdrawal from Egypt are raised by the 
Khedive’s death. We quite agree with those who 
declare that a young and untried man can hardly be 
left on the throne without support at the outset of 
his reign. But when we remember how much of a 
cipher Tewfik was, and for. how little his will really 
counted in connection with Egyptian affairs, we 
must say that it is the height of hypocrisy to pretend 
that his removal from the scene and the substitution 
for him of his son revolutionises the situation. It 
does nothing of the sort. It leaves us still face to 
face with three facts, not one of which can be dis- 
regarded by any English minister who is responsible 
for the management of the national affairs. 

These are, first, the pledges we have given to 
Europe in general and to France in particular, by 
which we have bound ourselves to occupy Egypt only 
for a limited time ; secondly, the reasons which make 
our continued occupancy of that country a real 
danger to us in our relations with the other States 
of Kurope; and, thirdly, the claim which Egypt 
herself has to be freed from a foreign occupancy at 
the earliest possible moment. Nothing that is said 
by the tourists who go to Cairo for a tew weeks and 
write glowing letters to the Times about the benefits 
of English rule in the land of the Pharaohs can 
affect any one of ‘these grave facts, nor can they be’ 
affected by that natural disinclination of the English- 
man to release his hold upon a valuable piece of 
property of which for the moment he is the master. 
So far as the pledges we have given to France are 
concerned, it is unnecessary to add anything to 
what has already been stated within a _ recent 
period in the pages of Tue Speaker. Those 
pledges are upon record, and they bind us abso- 
lutely to a particular course. Nor has the death 


of Tewfik in any way altered the fact that it is at 
least as much to our interest as to our reputation 
for good faith that we should keep our promises to 
France without unnecessary delay. Sir Charles Dilke, 
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we are glad to see, in his speech this week, has 
touched upon this point, and we trust that he and 
other English statesmen will continue to impress it 
upon the minds of the public, for, unfortunately, the 
teachers of the opposite school are both numerous 
and noisy. The Duke of Norfolk, for example, is 
not a person of weight in politics, but the nonsense 
he was pleased to talk the other evening about the 
“scuttling out of Egypt,” is precisely the kind of 
nonsense which most readily catches the ear of the 
groundlings, and the repetition of which may be 
productive of the gravest consequences both to 
England and to Europe. It is time that a distinct 
challenge was addressed to Lord Salisbury on this 
question of Egypt. Does he mean to keep his own 
word, pledged again and again, either by himself 

rsonally or by his accredited representatives, or is 
” going to break it for the sake of winning the 
Jingo vote at the General Election? That is the 
question which all Englishmen have a right to ask, 
and which the Prime Minister is bound to answer. 
If he tries to shirk, and so far to profit by 
the shrieks of the Chauvinists, and the natural 
antipathy of his fellow-countrymen to anything 
which they regard as a policy of “scuttle,” 
he will deliberately be playing fast and loose with 
the best interests of the Empire, nay, with the 
peace of Europe itself. Fortunately the meeting of 
Parliament is at hand, and we confidently expect 
the Opposition in the House of Commons to lose no 
time in raising this grave question, and in insisting 
upon a categorical answer to it. As we have again 
and again pointed out, there is no reason why 
England, in keeping the pledges she has given to 
Europe, should part with one jot or tittle of her 
legitimate influence in Egypt. Still less is there 
any reason why, in withdrawing herself, she should 
leave the door open for France to enter in. That 
is a policy as strongly condemned by every Liberal 
as it is by the most rabid of Tory Jingoes. But 
the difference between the two parties is simply 
this—on the side of the Liberals there is a real 
determination that the honour and the good faith 
of England shall count for something in this great 
international problem, and that no man shall have 
it in his power to charge this country with having 
broken her word for the sake of any selfish considera- 
tion. On the side of our opponents, we regret to say, 
honour and good faith seem to count for little 
beside the doubtful prize of the acquisition of the 
Delta. 

We do not doubt that, when the whole case 
is laid before the country, the verdict of the electors 
will be on the side of good faith and sanity; but, in 
the meantime, those of us who wish to spare the 
country a great humiliation and a great peril are 
bound to speak out plainly upon the situation as 
it actually exists. 








CARDINAL MANNING. 





TFYWELVE months ago last August, Cardinal 

Manning preached, at the Oratory at Brompton, 
a panegyric on his old friend and fellow-prince of the 
Church, Cardinal Newman. To one who saw him a 
day or two afterwards and expressed his hope that 
his Eminence was not very tired after the somewhat 
unwonted exertion, he replied: “I am always tired. 
Kighty-two years is a heavy burthen to bear.”” And 
now that burthen is laid down, that restless intellect 
and compassionate heart are at rest. That his 
death should take place on the same day as that of 
the Duke of Clarence no doubt eclipses the signi- 
ficance of it for a moment, but it will become in- 
creasingly manifest that not only the head of the 





Roman Church in England, but a great social influ- 
ence has gone from among us. One has passed away 
who had bridged to a large extent the gulf which 
exists between classes in London, who had been pro- 
minent in every good work without distinction of 
creed, and who had enabled the most sceptical and 
socialistic among the working men to recognise that 
priests may live up to their high ideal. 

Cardinal Manning was born into a family of 
English gentlemen, well known also in the com- 
mercial world of London. He was educated at 
Harrow, and thence proceeded to Balliol, of which 
college he became a Fellow. Mr. Manning early 
left his academic distinction to take the small living 
of Lavington, in Sussex, but found, after a short 
experience of married life, a larger scope for his 
energies by becoming Archdeacon of Chichester and 
a leading member of the High Church party. The 
Gorham Judgment, according to which regeneration 
in baptism was held to be no necessary doctrine of 
the Anglican Church, obliged him to reconsider 
the whole position of the Church, and in company 
with several others who had not followed Mr. New- 
man, he passed over to the Church of Rome, making 
a part of the second great wave of seceders from the 
Establishment. Settling down as a Roman priest, 
he became head of the congregation of the Oblates 
of St. Charles, in Bayswater, and thence he was 
shortly called to succeed Cardinal Wiseman in the 
archiepiscopal See of Westminster. This is no place 
to speak at length of the manner in which he has 
discharged the special duties of his function. 
Enough to say that his labours have been incessant, 
both as administrator and, till his strength failed, 
as preacher. While he was still able to get about he 
made himself, it was sometimes thought, almost too 
cheap, by being ready to visit even the poorest of 
his flock who expressed a wish to see the Cardinal. 
His door, even to the last, was open to all who 
wished to see him on any business whatever. This 
restless energy was somewhat puzzling to many born 
Catholics who had grown accustomed to the days 


when their body was but small and when their 


religion in England lived a somewhat hidden and 
retiring life. With these he was not always popular. 
Indeed, one of them once cynically remarked that 
the greatest calamity tel in recent years by the 
Roman Catholic Church in England was the death of 
Mrs. Manning. But the great intellectual force of the 
man, his personal holiness, his self-denying devotion 
has broken down all opposition. And there cannot be 
a doubt that his death will be mourned equally by 
the old Catholic families in England and by the 
many he has helped into the Roman Catholic Church. 

Outside his own community his loss will be 
mainly felt by the working men of London, whose 
narrow circumstances and hardships he has done so 
much to mitigate, by workers in the temperance 
cause, whom he has helped alike by precept and 
example, and perhaps more than all by those who 
have taken up the protection of little children from 
cruelty. To the very last his work was in- 
cessant. He kept up his interest in literature, and 
within the last few months borrowed “ Pickwick ” 
from a friend because he thought he ought to 
read a book of which he had heard so much. 
A great change must no doubt come with whom- 
soever may have to carry on his work. The condi- 
tions of the Catholic Church in England in the 
future must be much changed. Probably no one 
could have so well bridged the gulf between the 
aristocratic and small Catholic Church which 
Cardinal Wiseman left, and the great and growing 
democratic Church of the future, as the man of 
large heart and brain who has just been taken from 
us. 
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THE CRITICS OF OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 





N R. LOCH, the secretary of the Charity Organi- 
I sation Society, is a most useful watchdog, 
whose baying never fails to be heard when anybody 
has designs upon the public purse. He has given 
the alarm in regard to the schemes before the public 
for old-age pensions, and we are glad of it—certainly 
not because he has made out his case against 
them, but because it was high time to hear from 
a competent authority all that can be urged against 
such pensions. At first unreasonably scouted as 
socialistic, pauperising, and unnecessary, the project 
has of late been received almost too favourably, 
and there is a danger that we may find ourselves 
committed to some plan which has never been openly 
criticised or thought out. Mr. Loch, who holds to 
the old economical creed about the mischievousness 
of charity, as taught by McCulloch, Whately, and 
Fawcett, says, “Beware! you are on the wrong tack; 
the whole idea is erroneous’; and he endeavours to 
make good these statements in a brochure, entitled 
“Old-Age Pensions and Pauperism,” which is not con- 
vincing, but is well worth reading. Old-age pensions 
are pronounced unnecessary. Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Booth are sure that there is, and always must be,a 
largenumber of paupers over the age of sixty. Nothing, 
it is alleged, is more variable or more under control. 
It is all a matter of administration of the Poor Law; 
and, taking as examples of country unions, Brixworth 
and Bradfield, and four metropolitan unions, Mr. 
Loch shows how, by making outdoor relief the 
exception, indoor relief the rule, and refusing 
relief to the able-bodied, old-age pauperism is enor- 
mously reduced. Outdoor relief freely given puts on 
the rates people who never come off them. On the 
other hand, “ the people to whom outdoor relief has 
been refused have not been forced into the house, 
but have, in fact, provided for themselves, or been 
provided for by their relations and others, both while 
able-bodied and in their old age.” He puts the 
same criticism in another way in saying that, unac- 
companied by a strict administration of the Poor Law, 
such pensions would create a kind of “hybrid 
pauper.” “The pauper before sixty might receive a 

nsion of outdoor relief. After sixty or sixty-five, 

aving, as is suggested, paid earlier in life a qualify- 
ing contribution, he would become a _pensioner- 
pauper.” Mr. Loch’s two points are—You may inde- 
tinitely diminish pauperism by a vigorous enforcement 
of the Poor Law; you may indefinitely increase it by 
old-age pensions accompanied by laxity as to outdoor 
relief. 

Mr. Charles Booth, in his paper on “ Enumera- 
tion and Classification of Paupers, and State Pensions 
for the Aged,” admits that there is force in this. 
Like all impartial inquirers into the subject, he sees 
that wherever outdoor relief has been abolished old- 
age pauperism has been reduced. But the question 
remains—Are there very many persons who from no 
fault of their own now find themselves on the rates at 


| the age of sixty-five? Mr. Booth’s figures, though not 


conclusive as to the actual number of such persons, 
apparently show that it is considerable. “The 
popular sentiment which accounts as misfortune 
the lapse into pauperism of any who up to old age 
have kept clear of relief is perhaps more just. 
Of these eight-ninths of aged pauperism consists.” It 
would be folly to speak of Mr. Booth’s figures, mainly 
derived from an examination of two London unions, 
as determining the point. But as little can we be 
bound by Mr. Loch’s, based solely on experience in 
unions where exceptional administrators such as Mr. 
Bland Garland and Mr. John Jones have long been 
at work. In regard to one class of aged paupers far 
too little noticed in the controversy, elderly women, 








Mr. Loch’s figures are altogether wide of the mark. 
Even Mr. Booth’s give no idea of the extent to which 
women are in old age thrown on the rates, from no 
fault of their own, and in spite of heroic efforts to 
support themselves and others. 

The Registrar of Friendly Societies comes for- 
ward with another criticism, to be recommended to 
the attention of those who, like Mr. Chamberlain, 
advocate voluntary schemes :—“ It may be said to be 
proved by the experience of the Manchester Unity of 
Odd Fellows that this (a system of voluntary pay- 
ments) is a provision which the working and lower 
middle classes will not make for themselves in the 
shape of an annuity or superannuation allowance,” 
and the Registrar mentions the fact that of 673,073 
members of that society, only two availed themselves 
of a carefully thought-out scheme, and this, it is said, 
owing to “the sheer inability” of the members to 
pay the small contributions. How, then, can Mr. 
Chamberlain hope that many men or women will 
voluntarily pay, year after year, sums which will 
appear to them substantial deductions from their 
earnings? Mr. Chamberlain has not answered this 
question, nor is it clear that it admits of an answer. 
We are not throwing cold water on the proposals 
for pensions—we are only inviting careful considera- 
tion of the details to be adopted—when we urge 
these criticisms to be borne in mind. They establish, 
at all events, two points—the fact that the question 
cannot be severed from the working of the Poor 
Law, and that there are serious difficulties in the 
way of any voluntary scheme. The former is of 
most consequence, and nowhere, except in Mr. Loch’s 
pamphlet, is it frankly faced. Pensions for old age 
are excellent, but not so the manufacture of old-age 
paupers; and in creating pensions we ought to be 
on our guard against this evil. 








COMING DANGERS IN FINANCE. 





Ja panic on the Continental Bourses, which had 
its reflex on the Stock Exchange last week, was 
caused partly by the sudden announcement of the 
illness of the Khedive, but much more by the 
alarmist rumours about Tangier, each more ridiculous 
than the last, to which we referred at the time. 
It passed away quickly enough; but it shows how 
deceptive is the apparent strength of the Bourses. 
We have frequently pointed out in these columns 
the causes of the uneasiness that exists — the 
famine in Russia, the deficient harvests all over 
Western Europe, and the financial difficulties of 
Portugal, Spain, and Italy. In Germany, too, a 
slow liquidation of bad business has been going on 
for a couple of years, trade is very depressed, in- 
dustrial securities of all kinds have fallen ruinously, 
and there is a serious lock-up of capital. In France 
matters are not quite so bad. The country is the 
richest of any upon the Continent; the great banks 
support one another in an emergency with extraordi- 
nary unanimity and cleverness; and there is a confi- 
dent belief that, if the necessity arises, the Government 
will compel the Bank of France to give whatever 
assistance may be required. Therefore the great 
bankers and capitalists in Paris retain their courage; 
they think that they will be able to overcome the 
difficulties which unquestionably exist, and whenever 
alarm arises they add largely to their liabilities by 
fresh purchases. It is possible that they may pre- 
vent a crisis, but it is far from probable; and in any 
case it is clear that prices must decline, and that 
there must be a difficult liquidation. 

The Portuguese Government has succeeded, con- 
trary to general expectation, in finding the money to 
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pay the January interest upon its debt; but the 
world believes that this is the last time it will be able 
todoso. Even this week, just after the payment of the 
interest, the price of the bonds has been as low as 
31}. As the bonds profess to bear 3 per cent. 
interest, that means that the purchaser now would 
get something over 9 per cent. upon his money— 
provided that the Government can continue to pay 
the interest. It is very evident that, if the world 
believed in the ability of the Government to go on 
paying the interest, so low a price could not last for 
a single day. Assuming that the general impression 
is right, and that the Portuguese Government will be 
compelled by-and-by either to stop paying the interest 
altogether, or to propose a compromise to its creditors, 
what will be the consequence to the Paris Bourse ? 
[t is generally estimated that French investors hold 
nearly 150 millions sterling of Portuguese securities 
of all kinds—Government, municipal, railway, and 
general industrial. Bankruptcy on the part of the 
Government would depreciate still further this vast 
mass of property; and is it possible that the Paris 
Bourse could come through such a depreciation 
withoutia crisis? Then, again, the new loan issued 
in; Spain has not materially improved the condition 
of the country. The Government, it is true, has got 
about eight millions sterling. It has been able to 
pay over a couple of millions to the Bank of Spain, 
and the Bank in its turn has been able to increase 
considerably the gold and silver it holds to ensure 
the exchangeability of its notes. But there is no 
assurance that the Government will not before 
long begin borrowing very largely from the Bank 
again; and if it does, the note circulation 
will increase, and the Bank once more will be 
plunged in difficulties. French investors hold 
Spanish securities even more largely than Portu- 
guese, and increased difficulties in Spain will add 
enormously to the embarrassments of the Paris 
Bourse. More serious, however, is the state of 
affairs in Russia. France now holds more Russian 
securities than all the rest of Europe put together, 
with the single exception of Germany, and every- 
thing, therefore, that makes the condition of Russia 
worse tells most severely upon French investors. 
If order is maintained in Russia, and if war is 
avoided, the Government will be able to tide over 
its difficulties; but if a real fear should spring up 
either that war will break out, or that there will 
be formidable revolutionary movements, the effect 
upon the Paris Bourse can hardly fail to be disastrous. 
The Russian Government in its Budget for the new 
year admits that there will be a deficit on the 
ordinary expenditure of between seven and eight 
millions sterling. But few believe that the deficit 
will be so small; most would multiply it at least 
by two. It seems certain, therefore, that Russia 
will have to get another loan. It is hardly probable 
that she can borrow anywhere except in France; and 
if she tries to borrow in France in March, as is now 
reported, may we not have a recurrence of the crisis 
which so nearly brought on a crash a couple of 
months ago ? 

It is not surprising, then, that there should be 
great anxiety in Paris, and that the leading banks 
should feel it to be absolutely necessary to combine 
together to protect the market. In spite of all 
adverse influences, it is possible that they may 
succeed in averting a serious crisis if there are 
no political troubles; but should there be political 
troubles, a crisis is inevitable, and possibly a disas- 
trous panic. What makes the outlook so very serious 
is that the French capitalists and speculators cannot 
hope to sell to other countries, however great their own 
difficulties may become—at all events, until there is 
a very serious fall in prices. Neither Russia nor 








Portugal nor Spain nor Italy is now in a position to 
buy its own securities very largely; if they were, 
the great houses in Paris that are locked up with 
those securities might consent to submit to some 
loss for the sake of lessening their risks; but now 
they could not sell on a sufficiently large scale to 
any of those countries, however they might put 
down the prices of the securities. Similarly, the 
great French capitalists and speculators cannot hope 
to sell freely to the German. A few years ago 
there was even a wilder speculation in Germany 
than in France, and Germans would have bought on 
every slight decline in prices; but, as already said, 
the financial difficulties of Germany are even greater 
than those of France, and therefore German 
investors are not able to buy freely. Here at 
home English investors, for years past, have been 
selling Continental securities. At one time they 
held immense quantities of Russian, Portuguese, 
Spanish, Italian, Turkish, and other securities ; but 
they took advantage of the recent speculative mania 
in Germany and France to sell freely, and now it is 
believed that, though there is still a considerable 
holding of Spanish and Portuguese, English investors 
hold very little of either Russian or Italian, and it is 
reasonably certain that they would not buy under 
existing circumstances unless the fall were very great 
indeed. Thus French bankers are compelled either 
to hold themselves, or to lend to their customers to 
enable them to hold, immense masses of foreign 
securities, for the simple reason that those securities 
cannot be sold abroad. As long-as there is a good 
prospect that peace will be maintained, it is, of 
course, possible that the French may succeed in 
averting a crisis; but the French know, better than 
anybody else, that they cannot sell abroad, and there- 
fore, if they are alarmed by political events, this 
very knowledge will intensify the panic; everyone 
will be ready to take what he can get, in the fear 
that if he delays he may not be able to sell at all. 





CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





, ee from the uncertainties and speculations 
caused by the situation in Egypt—which have, 
afterall, taken considerably less space than might have 
been expected in the Continental press—from the 
melancholy record of influenza all over Western 
Europe, and from the appalling reports from a great 
variety of sources as to the Russian famine, there is 
a singular dearth of news this week. The Morocco 
question is doubtless serious for Tangier, but it is 
only the morbid susceptibilities of Spain and France 
that can convert it into an international complica- 
tion. The Franco-Bulgarian incident is on the point 
of settlement. Negotiations with a view to the 
conclusion of commercial treaties are still proceeding 
in various countries. We refer further on to the dis- 
cussion in the Austrian Reichsrath. Switzerland 
has refused to enter into negotiations with France on 
the basis of the minimum tariff; and there is a hitch 
in the negotiations between France and Spain—to 
overcome which French politicians are taking 
advantage of the supposed intentions of England 
in Morocco, to the detriment of Spanish interests 
there, to impress upon Spain that her true friend is 
France ; an active and increasing opposition is mani- 
fested in Belgium against the arrangement with 
Germany, and a demonstration is to be held next 
Sunday. The Swiss treaty with Italy is now before 
the Lower House of the Swiss Legislature. A 
Committee of the Italian Chamber has reported on 
the proposed treaty between Italy and Austria, 
commending it indeed, but with very moderate 
enthusiasm, and dwelling much more on its political 

than on its commercial advantages. 
A spirit of concession, however grudging and 
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narrow, seems to have entered into other inter- 
national matters just now. Even the International 
Sanitary Conference at Venice is inclined to com- 
promise. The French delegates appear to have 
abandoned their insistence on quarantine in favour 
of disinfection in transit through Egyptian waters. 
But Egypt will be thereby burdened with an expense 
that is not properly hers. 

Internal politics abroad this week are of the 


scantiest; the great fact abroad as at home is | 


the influenza. Throughout Northern France and 
Belgium it seems to show little or no abatement; all 
over France it is more or less prevalent, and also in 
Spain ; in Denmark it is still very severe; in Vienna 
and South Germany it has been increasing; in 
Northern Italy it is diminishing, in spite of wet 
and cold weather, and the schools have been re- 
opened at Milan; but it seems to be moving south- 
ward since it has very seriously increased at Naples 
and in Southern Italy, and has invaded Greece. 

In France the “extraordinary session” which 
ended on Monday has not sufficed for the full dis- 
cussion of the Budget in the Senate. The ordinary 
Session began on Tuesday, M. Floquet being, as a 
matter of course, re-elected President. The 79 
blank ballots deposited were presumably protests 
against the charge of Freemasonry he recently 
brought against Pius IX., from which the memory 
of that Potentate has been completely cleared by a 
high official of the Order in Italy. The Chamber has 
been discussing the adulteration of butter. The 
revenue for 1891 has exceeded the Budget estimates 
by about 101,000,000 francs. 

Two bye-elections to the Senate and one to the 
Chamber took place on Sunday. M. Thévenet, a 
deputy and former Minister of Justice, was success- 
ful in one of the former. In none of the three cases 
is there any change in the representation, but they 
seem to indicate that the Republic is in smooth 
water again. 

The session of the German Reichstag opened on 
Tuesday. It will be a very busy one. The regula- 
tion of habitual drunkards and of the drink traffic, 
the commercial treaty with Switzerland, the Budget 
of the Empire, and a measure relating to the sup- 
pression of the slave trade are among the subjects for 
discussion. The Reichstag passed a resolution de- 
manding payment of members on Tuesday by a large 
majority. A similar proposal was passed five-and- 
twenty years ago, and ignored by Prince Bismarck. 
It is expected that the present Government will do 
likewise. 

The new Archbishop of Posen — Herr von 
Stablewski, a Nationalist—has been summoned to 
Berlin to take the oath of allegiance to the 
Emperor instead of doing so before the Provincial 
authorities. This is regarded as a formal signifi- 
cation that Prince Bismarck’s Germanising policy 
in Poland is to be definitely reversed. 

Count Limburg Stirum, a Conservative deputy 
and ambassador temporarily unemployed, is to be 
punished for an article in the Kreuz Zeitung of 
December 14th, attacking the new commercial treaty 
with Austria. Alliance with Germany—according to 
the article—was formerly desirable in itself, now 
it is necessary to couple it with commercial ad- 
vantages. Presumably, therefore, its value has fallen. 
This does not seem very scathing or seditious. But 
a diplomatist who expresses his objection to the 
foreign policy of his country cannot expect fresh 
employment; and his punishment will probably 
consist in compulsory retirement. 

The story that the Emperor of Austria meditates 
a visit to Italy in order to reconcile the Vatican with 
the Quirinal is now officially denied. In view of the 
attitude of the Extreme Left, and the possible re- 
organisation of the old Left on an anti-Catholic 
basis, such a visit could hardly be desired by the 
Italian Government. 

The discussion in the Austrian Reichsrath on the 
treaties of commerce with Germany and Italy which 
is now proceeding is more remarkable with reference 








to Austrian than to general politics. The Committee 
have sent in a majority and a minority report. Both 
are favourable to the treaty with Germany, but the 
latter demands a revision of the duties on Italian 
wines for the protection chiefly of Dalmatia; it also 
demands en passant that Austria shall assert her 


sovereignty over Pelagosa. The young Czechs, of 
course, vigorously oppose the treaty, and with it the 
Triple Alliance; but they are not yet backed by the 
other Slav groups of the Reichsrath. About seventy 
speeches are expected in the debate. 

The “ Pelagosa question ”’ is still unsettled. Both 
at Vienna and at Rome search has been made for 
documents to show how and when the islets were 
ceded to Austria. Seemingly, evidence is not forth- 
coming; but it is said that Austria is willing to 
withdraw if Italy will pay for the lighthouse erected 
by the former Power. But the Italian Premier does 
not care to resume possession, and doubtless is 
not sorry to be able to snub a noisy member of 
the Extreme Left. 

Lieutenant Livraghi—whose varying fortunes 
we have frequently had to chronicle—has arrived 
from Abyssinia at Naples, and will be conducted 
to the Swiss frontier after formal removal from 
the army for desertion; for which, however, he will 
not be further punished, since desertion is not an 
offence specified in extradition treaties. On arrival 
in Switzerland he will not enter into a monastery, 
but will marry at once. 

An Anarchist outbreak took place on Saturday 
last at Xeres, near Cadiz. A mob of four hundred so- 
called “ Anarchists” from the country, armed with 
guns, pistols, and scythes, attacked the prison and the 
barracks in the evening, just as the theatre was over 
and the streets were full. They were easily beaten 
off and dispersed. Three men were killed—one, an 
inoffensive citizen, was murdered solely because his 
clothes showed that he was not a workman. Out- 
breaks of this sort are unimportant, save as an 
indication of what may happen should the financial 
crisis in Spain be intensified. But it would seem, 
from the speeches of Sefor Canovas and Sejfor 
Sagasta on Monday, that both sides are determined 
to attempt to secure sound finance. 

The Russian Budget shows a decline of 73,500,000 
roubles—nearly seven and a half million sterling—as 
compared with 1890, and a deficit of rather more 
than that sum. This is to be provided for out of 
the cash reserve in the treasury and the last loan. 
Sixty-five million roubles have just been set apart for 
the relief of distress. But it seems pretty clear that 
the financial troubles of Russia have hardly yet 
begun. There were larger deficits a few years ago, 
but the decline in receipts has only just begun to be 
felt. In some of the districts there can be little 
harvest next year; and when twenty millions of 
people—that is the figure given by the delegates of 
the Society of Friends—are starving, what is the use 
of asking for taxes? The worst districts lie far from 
present help—-up the Volga—and what happens in 
them is hardly known. Even fuel has failed, for 
there is no straw. A peasant rising is expected 
in the spring; but it will probably be totally with- 
out organisation, the more so as another blow has 
been given to Nihilism by fresh arrests. 

There seems little doubt that the rebellion in 
Southern Arabia has again become serious, and its 
religious aspect bodes no good for the Sultan. 

From South America the news is very obscure. 
The Chilian Government seems not to have apologised 
to the United States, and President Harrison’s 
Cabinet appears prepared to force it to do so. 
Only one of the Balmacedist refugees remains 
at the American Legation at Santiago. In Argen- 
tina the various party leaders seem to insist on 
forcing a coalition in view of the elections which 
their followers are not prepared to accept. At any 
rate disturbances are reported in three provinces ; 
but the report of a mutiny among the troops in 
Buenos Ayres is contradicted. But the Stock Ex- 
change is not at present disquieted. 
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THE DEAD SET AT THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 





4 many men some formula for action seems a 
necessity of existence. I believe that there are 
whist players who, being called on to lead with 
dubious cards, find a resource and a comfort in the 
maxim, “ When in doubt, lead trumps.” There must 
be many men now in London who, though not 
actually under compulsion to speak as the whist 
player is to lead, find the yearning to say something 
in public too strong for silence; and who have 
adopted as their formula, “When in doubt, revile the 
London County Council.” And they are on surer 
ground than the whist player, because his formula 
may fail him by reason of his having no trumps; 
whereas it is found’that people can always revile the 
County Council, whether it has done right or wrong 
or nothing at all. Indeed, during a long life, I have 
never known such a continuous stream of malignant 
misrepresentation directed against any body of 
public men, as has been directed against the London 
County Council by the dominant political party in 
London ever since the first election. 

I wish now that I had kept memoranda of the 
false glosses, false representations, and downright 
inventions which have been circulated for the pur- 
pose of bringing obloquy upon this body. It would 
be an interesting, though somewhat disgusting, piece 
of history. And so far as I have seen, disproof of 
charges has not elicited retractation or apology; 
nor, in the flood of indiseriminate blame, is any heed 
given to the fact that a large number of men have— 
without fee or reward or the expectation of any— 
given up their time, their talents, their strength, 
and their means, to the service of Londoners; so 
efficiently that, though loud complaints’ are made 
that the Council pays attention to things beyond its 
province, no enemy has been able to put his finger 
on a case of inattention to, or neglect of, the duties 
committed to it. 

Failing a complete history of these matters, it is 
worth while to undertake the lesser task of subjecting 
to analysis a single case of misrepresentation and 
reviling, which is to me inexplicable except on the 
above hypothesis of an existing formula, “ When in 
doubt, revile the County Council.” 

This case I take mainly because it is the most 
recent one; but also because the groundless charge 
proceeds from a gentleman who, I believe, does not 
in national politics belong to the party from which 
nearly all such charges proceed. I refer to the 
Leather Lane evictions, on which a correspondence 
has taken place in the columns of the Pall Mall 
Gazette between Mr. Reginald Brett, the Editor of 
the paper, and some members of the Council. 

On the 23rd of December last Londoners were 
somewhat shocked by a paragraph in the Pall Mall 
Gazette giving an account of the misery caused by 
these evictions. In this paragraph it was stated 
that the houses had been condemned by the sanitary 
authorities. No grounds were given for this state- 
ment, which was erroneous, and was corrected next 
day in the same paper. But this error, of a kind 
almost unavoidable in first reports, was enough to 
let off Mr. Brett at the Council. He assumed the 
truth of an anonymous surmise ; he further assumed 
that the sanitary authority was the London County 
Council ; and forthwith sat down to write an indict- 
ment against that body which was published in the 
Pall Mall Gazette of the 24th. 

He does not in so many terms assert that the 
Council had ordered the evictions. But after a 
denunciation of the authorities, he proceeds as 
follows :— 

“Tf this story is true, the notion underlying the evictions . : 
is simply humanitarian. It would command the sympathy of the 
purifying section of the County Council. The working classes are 
beginning to discover that, regardless and tyrannicel as landlords of 
the upper classes can be, they find their match in ‘ authorities’ of the 
middle classes.” 

Then, after referring to Spaniards at an auto-da- 
fé, he says :— 


‘‘But Londoners have privileges and power in the 19th century 
which Spaniards did not possess in the 15th. Will they use them?” 

What is this but an appeal to Londoners, and 
the working classes especially, to trample on 
the County Council, or at least the “purifying 
section” of it, because it has shown itself cruel in 
action ? 

On the 24th of December he writes again a letter 
published in the Pall Mall Gazette of the 26th. He 
has found out now that the evictions were not the 
work of any sanitary authority. Does he then 
retract, and apologise for his overhaste to throw 
stones? Nota bit of it. The usual code of courtesy 
and honour does not run, it seems, in favour of the 
County Council, or at least of the purifying section 
of it. Mr. Brett first throws on the Pall Mall 
Gazette the blame of his own eagerness to attack 
innocent people ; then he proceeds to make another 
attack. He says :— 

“ When families are evicted in Ireland, there is a how] of execration 
at the Irish Government in general and at Mr. Balfour in particular 
from the whole of our party. But in London, under the rule of the 
Progressive Party, it is quite a different matter.” 

He then goes on to attack the Council and the 
Progressive Party in terms which are somewhat 
confused, and which mix up the licensing affair with 
that of the evictions, and of which therefore I 
prefer to give Mr. Brett’s own explanation conveyed 
in another letter. 

On the 28th of December appeared in the Pall Mall 
Gazette a letter from Lord Compton mainly on the 
licensing affair, which has been the subject of as 
much violence and injustice to the Council or to 
some of its members as the matter I am now on. 
Mr. Brett replied in a letter published on the 29th, 
restating his argument on the evictions. He now 
argues thus :—Jf the Council is responsible for the 
evictions (he knew on the 24th that it was no more 
responsible than himself), it has used its power 
badly. Jf it is not responsible, it has been guilty of 
acts of omission. Why? 

“For, inasmuch as that body has power to prevent me from 
emptying my dust-bin into the street, it either has, or should have 


endeavoured to obtain, power to prevent a landlord from evicting 
from their houses into the open street three hundred wretched 


_ poverty-stricken people.” 


He then contends that, because the money of the 
ratepayers is spent in maintaining persons whose 
business it is to furnish evidence of what takes place 
in dancing-saloons, their money might with equal 
propriety be spent in the maintenance of surveyors, 
with instructions to keep their eye on the landlord 
suspected of an inclination to wholesale eviction. 
And further— 

“It will be interesting to see what steps the County Council pro- 
poses to take in order to prevent a repetition of the Leather Lane 
evictions. Its members seem not hitherto to have shown themselves 
overburdened with modesty in their demands for legislative or execu- 
tive functions. The philanthropy of some of them may possibly 
extend to carrying into practice in London principles which we all 
profess ourselves ardently anxious to see extended to Ireland.” 

I pass by, as either unintelligible or irrelevant, 
Mr. Brett’s reference to wicked landlords and to 
Irish affairs; but as regards the London County 
Council, I stand in blank amazement at his wild 
hitting. Let me try to follow him :— 

1. He insinuates as a possible thing his original 
unfounded charge, under a hypothesis constituting 
one horn of a dilemma, or rather a trilemma. 

2. His second horn is that, if the Council did not 
order the evictions, it had power to prevent them, 
and ought to have done so. To prove that, his first 
step is to assert that the Council has power to pre- 
vent him from emptying his dust-bin into the street. 
But this is a step into a quagmire. The Council can 
no more prevent his emptying his dust-bin into the 
street than it can prevent his writing letters to the 
Pall Mall Gazette. His next step is to liken living 
persons who can walk away, to dead matter which 
must be carried away ; and, from the power and the 
duty of removing dead matter, to infer a power and 
duty of maintaining them in their dwellings against 





a legal ejectment. I should like to hear what remarks 
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the vestries on the one side and the landlords on the 
other have to make on this analogy. 

3. He argues that, because the Council spend 
money in obtaining reports on houses for which 
licences are demanded, they ought to spend money in 
finding out what landlords are likely to be harsh, 
and in keeping an eye on them. That is to say, 
because a municipal body gets the best information 
it can, to enable it to perform municipal functions 
cast upon it by the law, it ought to get other infor- 
mation for purposes foreign to those functions. 

4. Then comes the third horn. If the Council has 
not adequate power the fault is its own. He blames 
it for not having asked Parliament to give it power 
to control evictions, and, under the common form “ it 
will be interesting to know,” invites it todo so. I, 
on my part, should be interested to know what would 
be the language used by Mr. Brett and the other 
enemies of the Council, if, instead of addressing them- 
selves, as they have, to matters recognised to be 
within the scope of municipal functions, they were 
to ask for powers which nobody has yet contemplated 
giving to a municipal body, or indeed to any other 
body in Great Britain. 

It is certainly a marvellous farrago of errors, in 
statements, in analogies, in inferences, and in concep- 
tions both of Municipal functions and of the aims 
of the majority of the Council. Can it be accounted 
for by anything but the prevalence of sucha formula 
as I have suggested for men desiring to say some- 
thing in public: “ When in doubt, revile the County 
Council” ? 

If the case stood alone, it would hardly be worth 
this analysis. But like cases are constantly recurring. 
Consciously or unconsciously Mr. Brett has lent his 
aid to a system of detraction by which a very wealthy 
community, commanding a very powerful Press, are 
seeking to neutralise the efforts which public-spirited 
Londoners are making to introduce order and im- 
provement into the administration of London affairs. 
Efforts which affect affairs of such magnitude as the 
supply of water, equality of local taxation, equality 
of treatment between the richer and poorer districts, 
the use of local endowments, the control of local con- 
stabulary, to say nothing of other matters of local 
government, are certain to provoke powerful enemies, 
especially among those who value their present posi- 
tion and fear a disturbance of it. The mere quicken- 
ing of organic life gives pain to Londoners, so long 
unaccustomed to self-government and to the exertion 
which it requires. I was one of those who worked 
for a comprehensive Municipal Government of 
London in the belief that Londoners would be 
able to maintain it, and would, as a community, be 
strengthened and ennobled by doing so. That belief 
I retain. Elections are dark affairs, and each election, 
whether local or national, as it comes, is apt to be 
influenced by temporary considerations, sometimes 
by misrepresentations, sometimes by superficial 
misunderstandings or currents of feeling. How 
far the impending elections for London may be so 
influenced probably none can tell—certainly I cannot. 
But it is found in national affairs that the House of 
Commons is always moving in the main line of active 
national thought, whichever of the rival parties is 
uppermost ; only more or less slowly and with more 
or less friction. And I venture to affirm that the 
London County Council has, during its brief exist- 
ence, moved on the main lines of active London 
thought, and to prophesy, even though I do not 
know, that however great a number of “ Moderates” 
the next elections may return, there will be very 
little, if any, substantial departure from the lines of 
action followed by the present men. 

That conviction, however, is no reason why 
efforts should not be made to prevent Londoners 
from voting under false impressions. And there is 
strong reason why, unpleasant as the task is, some- 
body should select specimens of the methods used to 
vilify the Council, and should exhibit them for the 
study of all concerned. Those who study this one 
may be assured that a large number of attacks on 





the Council are of like nature with it. I will only 
add on this matter that further correspondence has 
taken place in the Pall Mall Gazette, but I have not 
observed any retractation of Mr. Brett's mistakes, 
nor indeed anything that calls for alteration in what 
is above written. 

I said that I selected Mr. Brett's attack, be- 
cause it was the most recent: and so it was when 
I began to write this paper, which has been in- 
terrupted. I have since seen another attack, which 
may match this: this time one from a member 
of the Council itself. It so happens that, on the 
question of the size of Committees—which is the 
ostensible subject of Mr. Brudenell Carter's letter 
published in a late issue of the Times—I mainly agree 
with that gentleman. But when he gets to his real 
subject, viz., the malpractices of the “ Progressive” 
party, he gives an account of the origin of large 
Committees and of their modifications which has 
very little relation to the facts of the case. It has 
been subjected by Mr. Benn to an analysis such 
as I have endeavoured to apply to Mr. Brett's 
onslaught. But I have not observed any retracta- 
tion on the part of Mr. Carter, or of the Times, 
which founded on his letter one of its frequent 
editorial scoldings. HOBHOUSE. 

January, 1892. 








A PROFESSIONAL VIEW OF THE INFLUENZA 
EPIDEMIC. 





T is now the third year since the reappearance of 
influenza, and its presence has been made only 
too manifest to everyone by the severity of the 
epidemic and its very fatal issue. This has not 
always been the character of former outbreaks of 
the disease, of which numerous records, more or less 
accurate, are extant. In many which have visited 
this country the cases of disease, although numerous, 
have been mild in character; in the present epidemic 
there has been a grievous mortality. The last epi- 
demic which visited England was in 1847, and it was 
predicted by the late Dr. Parkes, the distinguished 
Professor of Hygiene in the Army Medical School at 
Netley, that when the next epidemic occurred 
medical science would possibly throw some light on 
the nature of the disease, which had been extremely 
obscure up to the date at which he wrote (1870). 
Although it cannot be said that the scientific 
investigations which have been instituted during 
the present epidemic have elucidated the actual 
cause of the disease, yet the progress which has 
been made in the last fifteen years in the study 
of infectious disorders has given us a clearer in- 
sight into the nature of influenza than those who 
witnessed former epidemics could possibly have 
had. It was known from a study of these out- 
breaks of the disorder that influenza was an epidemic 
disease; in some cases, pandemic, i.e., spreading all 
over the world; that the outbteak lasted on an 
average from six weeks to two months each year, 
and that although dying out in one year it was 
liable to recur in the second or even the third year. 
The older ideas of outbreaks of influenza being 
associated with some condition of the stars, with 
voleanic disturbances, or abnormal meteorological 
conditions, were quite exploded at the time of the 
epidemic of 1847. The only tangible conclusion 
which was arrived at from a study of the epidemic 
was that the materies morbi appeared to be carried by 
the air, and was not apparently conveyed by the 
evacuations as in the case of cholera and typhoid 
fever. That the disease was capable of being carried 
from man to man did not appear to be very evident: 
as the epidemic seemed to travel faster than the 
then means of communication permitted human 
beings to travel. We know from our experience of 
the present epidemic that the disease is conveyed 
from individual to individual, that it is a contagious 
or infectious disorder. 
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Influenza being an epidemic and specific infectious 
disorder, i.¢e., an acute disease with definite recog- 
nisable symptoms, what, it may well be asked in 
these days of scientific progress, is the nature of the 
contagion, or the agent which produces the disease ? 
Scientific research of late years into the nature of 
infectious disorders has shown that what was for- 
merly spoken of as “contagium vivum,” or living 
contagion, rests in some of the lower fungi, or bac- 
teria. It is quite possible that future investigation 
will reveal other agents which are active producers 
of disease ; but as far as medical scientific knowledge 
at present goes, bacteria are regarded as the actual 
agents in infectious diseases, and a search is conse- 
quently made for them. Investigators have not 
been idle in studying influenza from this point 
of view, but it is not too much to say that no re- 
liable results have yet been brought before the 
scientific world. The investigation is, no doubt, one 
of some difficulty. To prove that a bacterium—e.g., 
a bacillus—is the cause of a particular disease, it 
must be constantly found in that disease, it must be 
separated from the disease and grown outside the 
body, and, when obtained pure, that is, free from 
other bacteria, it must reproduce the disease 
when it is injected into an animal susceptible 
to that disease, and finally it must be found in the 
animal which has been given the artificial disease. 
These are four rules which are well known to bacteri- 
ologists. With some diseases there is no difficulty in 
proving all the points; owing to the presence of some 
great change in one or other part of the body which 
is atonce recognisable as a part of the disease. In diph- 
theria, for example, the throat is affected, and a 
membrane is formed there which serves as a fruitful 
source of investigation. The difficulty in many 
diseases is, however, not that no bacteria are found, 
but that so many are present that it is difficult to 
say which is the cause of the disease. Many have 
been found in the nasal discharge in cases of influ- 
enza. It is therefore necessary to test the effect of 
the bacteria which have been separated on animals. 
In some cases man is the only being affected by the 
disease: cholera is an example of this. But this is 
not the case with influenza. During epidemics it is 
well known that horses are affected, and in previous 
outbreaks of thedisease,dogs (especially in Australia), 
cats, and even birds, have been known to succumb to 
it. In spite of numerous investigations, the influenza 
bacillus may still be regarded as unknown. 

Our knowledge of the nature of the disease is 
therefore not complete. More is known of the 
symptoms which accompany the malady, and an 
appreciation of the early signs of the disorder is 
extremely important in order that precautions may 
be taken against the development of serious com- 
plications. Influenza is a disease with usually a 
sudden onset, headache, and pain in the limbs and 
joints, fever, and intense mental and bodily prostra- 
tion. Its early access may be shown by an utter 
inability to do any work, mental or bodily; an 
inability to concentrate the mind, and a tired feeling 
in the limbs during walking. At the same time 
there may be a slight rise of the body temperature, 
the thermometer when placed in the mouth register- 
ing 100° F., or more than this. In other cases the 
first indication of the attack is the presence of pains 
in the joints and limbs with a slight amount of 
fever: and in a third class of cases the early 
symptoms resemble those of an ordinary cold, 
running at the eyes and nose, with some cough, 
due to congestion of the throat. 

In this last class of cases there is also a rise of the 
body temperature, which may be so well marked as 
aes once distinguish the attack from an ordinary 
cold. 

The disease when fully developed is characterised 
chiefly by the great amount of mental and bodily 
prostration which accompanies the moderate rise in 
the body temperature. In some instances the pains 
in the limbs and joints are excessive, while in others 


prominent. It is this affection of the bronchial 
tubes and lungs which constitutes so grave a danger 
in influenza, a danger emphasised if there has been 
previous chronic lung or heart disease. Bronchitis 
or pneumonia may supervene, and both these com- 
plications are responsible for the numerous fatal cases. 
It does not appear that influenza is of itself a very 
fatal disease; but when it attacks the very young 
or the very aged, or when during the attack the 
affected person exposes himself to cold or wet, these 
pulmonary complications are liable to occur and to end 
fatally. Several instances have been observed dur- 
ing this epidemic, in which labourers have walked 
from their work to the hospitals, have been found 
suffering from pneumonia following influenza, and 
have died within twenty-four hours after admission. 
It is evident that avoidance of exposure to cold is 
one of the chief points to be observed in the treat- 
ment of the disease. 

Influenza is not the only disease in which danger 
arises from its being associated with inflammation 
of the lungs. Among other infectious disorders, 
measles and diphtheria are pre-eminently associated 
with pneumonia. The extremely frequent occur- 
rence of pneumonia with influenza seems to point, 
however, to some definite connection between the 
two, to some special influence of the influenza-poison, 
whatever that may be, on the lungs. 

Uncomplicated influenza lasts a varying time, 
from four to eight or ten days, and convalescence is 
as a rule a tedious affair. When pneumonia has 
occurred and recovery ensues, it may be weeks 
before the sufferer is himself again. Even in cases 
where no lung trouble occurs, convalescence may be 
very prolonged, and it is a remarkable fact that 
many of the symptoms from which such convales- 
cents suffer are referable to the nervous system. 
Not uncommonly neuralgias of the head are ob- 
served, or persistent headache. The mental de- 
pression which is a part of the disease may persist 
and in some cases pass into a melancholic condition. 
The pallor of the face, which is so evident at the 
end of the acute attack, may persist as an anzmic 
or bloodless condition for some time, and require 
special treatment. Fortunately grave after-effects 
are not the rule in influenza; many people suffer 
from it and are well again in a fortnight. 

The early recognition of the disease is very im- 
portant. From an ordinary cold or from a so-called 
“influenza” cold it is readily distinguished by the 
rise of temperature, by the headache and pains in 
the limbs, and by the great mental and bodily 
prostration. What has been called an “influenza” 
cold is simply an ordinary cold with a greater 
discharge than usual from the eyes, nose, and mouth. 
It has no connection with influenza. The recogni- 
tion of the disease also depends on the presence of 
an epidemic malady with the symptoms which have 
been mentioned. After an epidemic of influenza is 
over, it is done with; no isolated cases occur during 
the interval of years between one epidemic and 
another. The treatment of the disease itself is very 
simple. Confinement to bed during the acute 
disease in a warm but not hot room is the first 
essential. As much nutritious food must be taken 
as possible, and a small amount of stimulants 
given to relieve the depression. There is no remedy 
which is a specific against the disease: quinine is 
given and cannot do much harm, while some other 
drugs, such as antipyrin, which were given in large 
quantities in the first year of the epidemic, did an 
infinite amount of mischief. No remedy, no treat- 
ment, can cut short the disease; but complications 
may in many cases be averted by the avoidance of 
exposure to cold or wet as soon as any symptoms 
appear. When the acute disease has passed off con- 
finement to the house is necessary for a few days to 
avoid any risk of a relapse or of catching cold. 

It is very comforting to think that this will 
be the last year of influenza, probably for many 
years. As a rule epidemics of the disease have 





the signs of affection of the respiratory tract become 


not lasted more than three years, and have not 
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recurred for a long period. In these days of activity 
the less seen the better of an epidemic disease, which, 
however mild it may be, can disorganise the public 
mind and render business stagnant. 








THE RETURN OF TARTARIN. 





HEN M. Daudet’s amusing Gascon came back 

from Algeria, he brought with him a camel, 
which he introduced to admiring friends at Tarascon 
with this flourish, “He saw me kill all my lions.” 
Lord Randolph does not appear to have provided 
himself with such an imposing witness, though in 
some other respects his exploits in South Africa are 
not unlike Tartarin’s. The lion-hunting, for example, 
might have been modelled on the Gascon’s pursuit of 
the kinglike beast, and was quite as dangerous. 
Perhaps Lord Randolph has brought some skins 
which will decorate the platform when he addresses 
his constituents; or, better still, he might drape 
himself in one of them, to give the lie to a well- 
known fable. On the subject of fables, indeed, 
he seems a little sensitive, and has already com- 
plained of the licence which some newspapers 
permitted themselves in discussing his adventures. 
No doubt the story about the cookery on the 
Grantully Castle was a flight of malicious fancy, for 
has not Lord Randolph warmly commended the 
cook of the Scot, which brought him home? Nobody 
can believe now that Lord Randolph was burnt in 
effigy at the Cape, for has he not expressed his high 
appreciation of “the kindness he received on all 
hands”? Perish, too, the thought that public 
opinion in the Transvaal resented his candid com- 
ments on Boer institutions and Dutch dining. Nor 
can it be true that he ever pined for a snug seat 
at the Amphitryon, or subsequently extolled bread 
and jam in the wilderness as far above dainties in 
Albemarle Street. Only the most unscrupulous 
mendacity, moreover, would have thrust upon our 
Tartarin the blushing honours of high diplomatic 
posts. Why, he actually laughed when he heard 
that the newspapers had made him Viceroy of 
India, British Ambassador at Constantinople, and 
special emissary to St. Petersburg. A man may 
hunt lions in South Africa, but that is no reason 
why he should stalk the wild diplomatist in Europe. 
Nobody ever hears the lion’s side of the story, but 
the diplomatic quarry has a habit of making the 
retort courteous. Besides, Lord Randolph knows 
very well that, although his party are shy of him 
now, they will be very glad of his services before 
long. He will have some preliminary sport, per- 
haps, beginning with a little jackal-shooting, which 
will be interesting to Mr. Ashmead Bartlett. Any 
way, the political game has not so completely lost 
its value or its charm that he can think of abandon- 
ing it for a career for which his native gifts and 
graces have not pre-eminently fitted him. 

But what of Mashonaland? Isit the Ophir which 
Lord Randolph went to seek? Or is it as barren 
for the company-promoter as Port Tarascon proved 
to the unfortunate followers of Tartarin ‘the im- 
mortal? On this point Lord Randolph speaks with 
two voices. He is manifestly anxious to do a good 
turn to Mr. Cecil Rhodes and the Chartered Com- 
pany. He recognises Mr. Rhodes as the “ indispens- 
able man” for South Africa. He commends Mashona- 
land as the very country for people with superfluous 
energy. They will have none to spare if they 
want to get on there. Mashonaland is full of 
auriferous deposits, but Lord Randolph is sus- 
picious of the marvellous quartz which has 
been discovered eighteen inches below the surface. 
“This fact stamped itself somewhat sourly and dis- 
appointingly on my mind,” he says, in his valedictory 
letter to the Daily Graphic, “that the great gold 
mine had not been discovered by ourselves or by any 
other of the numerous exploring parties, and that the 
existence of any great gold mine in Mashonaland was 





still problematical.” After this, of what value to the 
Chartered Company is Lord Randolph's admission 
that he had enjoyed, “ what with sport and mining 
operations, many hours full of pleasurable excite- 
ment”? How can you send up shares on the strength 
of a pot-shot at a vanishing lion? What does Mr. Balak 
Rhodes think of his Balaam, who was expected to bless 
what he has damned with faint praise? True, Lord 
Randolph owns half a gold mine, which he seems 
to have acquired out of compliment to his colonial 
associates, for he cannot have much expectation 
of selling it after his candid criticism of its native 
land. This is poor booty for a prospecting adventure. 
Lord Randolph has extended his knowledge of men 
and lions, but it may be presumed without im- 
pertinence that he did not go to South Africa 
mainly for the purpose of improving his mind, 
There is something pathetic, indeed, in his frank 
confession that a great gold mine was the object 
of his quest, and that he is soured and dis- 
appointed by his failure to find it. Other men 
have been soured by the blighting of somewhat 
different hopes. They have aimed at things which 
would have given them a greater prestige than 
wealth. Lord Randolph’s misfortune is that his 
ambition has received a double discomfiture. When 
he had allowed power to slip out of his grasp, even 
the solace of a great gold-mine was denied him. He 
fell from a commanding position in the State to the 
level of a gold-seeker who was expected to be a useful 
agent for financial speculators. It was not an en- 
nobling office, and it has brought him little but dis- 
appointment and the reputation of an amateur 
journalist. In the vicissitudes of public life no man 
has risen so quickly or faded so signally into a 
dubious notoriety. But Lord Randolph is by no 
means an extinct force, and he will have plenty of 
opportunities for retrieving some of his credit when 
his party are overtaken by the disaster which 
cannot be postponed much longer. Meanwhile, in 
the interests of literature, he had better devote him- 
self to the revision of the remarkable compositions 
which he sent home from Africa. They have not 
the qualities of Tartarin’s gasconade. They are 
not genial, expansive, or efflorescent with the 
abounding fancy of the Southerner. They combine 
the style of Gradgrind with the peevishness of a 
clubman crying in the wilderness. They do not 
possess one luminous idea, nor one happy phrase. 
But they have their value, and if Lord Randolph 
will give them to the world in a volume, this will 
be preserved at the British Museum as a model of 
the kind of intelligence and temperament which 
nearly made a Tory Democrat Prime Minister in the 
latter part of the Victorian era. 








LEMAITRISE. 





NLY a week or two ago M. Jules Lemaitre 
declared that he had done for ever with the 
reviewing of books, and added, like a late Oxford 
Professor of Political Economy when avowing that 
he knew nothing about art, “Thank goodness!” 
The world of polite letters will not feel so thankful. 
If there is living a writer more delightful than M. 
Lemaitre the critic of plays, it is M. Lemaitre the 
critic of books. And so it is with a feeling akin to 
dismay that one learns his new volume of “Con- 
temporains” (Paris: Lecéne, Oudin) is to be the last 
of the series. 

Perhaps it is because one is thus prepared to find 
them beforehand that one seems to detect in the 
book signs and portents of an impending change in 
its author's mental development. He appears to be 
tiring of the library and the eternal production of 
“copy,” to be longing to put off the mere “ littery 
chap” and to inhabit among men. He is coming to 
be minded with Boileau :— 

“ C’est peu d’étre agréable et charmant dans un livre, 
Il faut savoir encore et converser et vivre.” 
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This is no new crisis in the history of the man of 
letters. ‘To have done with feeling, pondering, re- 
cording, and to be up and doing—how often one 
comes across this mood in the diary of every book- 
man! Humbler scribes than Musset have paraded 
their envy of the stone-breaker by the roadside. 
But, happily for all parties, including the scribe’s 
own tradespeople, it is only a temporary mood. The 
fit passes, the writer continues to write on to the 
end. We do not despair of having more last 
volumes of book-criticism from M. Lemaitre. 

Moreover, it would argue a naive simplicity were 
we to take any passing mood of M. Lemaitre’s too 
seriously. For his philosophy is made up of passing 
moods. It is the philosophy, of course, of pure 
dilettantism, of literary hedonism. M. Lemaitre 
does not like the word dilettantism. He thinks it 
savours too much of calling names; and that they 
who use it, only do it to annoy, because they know 
it teases. Certainly the word has been much abused 
of late. What does it really mean? For some of us 
it brings to mind Voltaire’s Venetian noble, Signor 
Pococurante, thereby suggesting something effemin- 
ate, not to say (see “ Candide,” chap. xxv.) improper. 
M. Paul Bourget, who speaks not without authority 
as one of its chief professors, has a more helpful 
definition. “It is a disposition of the mind, at 
once very intelligent and very voluptuous, which 
inclines us towards the various forms of life in 
turn, and leads us to lend ourselves to all 
these forms without giving ourselves away to a 
single one.” There you have it. The dilettante 
will not give himself away; he is only on loan. 
No wonder the enthusiast, mistaking this attitude 
for vulgar selfishness, is apt to conceive the dilettante 
vaguely as a lewd fellow of the baser sort. Much 
subtlety lurks in M. Bourget’s definition, but yet not 
enough for the supersubtle M. Lemaitre, who is 
never happy unless ejaculating a distinguo. “In 
dilettantism,” says he, “there is a desire to under- 
stand everything, and a gift of subtle sympathy— 
with an afterthought of withdrawal, in the fear of 
being duped. It is, therefore, made up at the same 
time of sympathetic imagination—and intellectual 
distrust and thus it may be either the 
worst of things or the best: all depends on the 
relative doses of the two elements of which it is 
composed, and these doses depend on the tempera- 
ment of him who practises it. For my part, 
I am convinced that an arid dilettante is a man who 
would have been still more arid if he had not been a 
dilettante.” 

Of the two doses, M. Lemaitre seems to have sym- 
pathetic imagination in far larger proportion than 
intellectual distrust. May one say, with reference to 
two types in a comedy which everybody knows, 
there is far more of Uncle Benjamin Goldfinch in him 
than of Uncle Gregory? The mere range of his 
sympathies is astonishing. In the present instance 
he passes from Stéphane Mallarmé and the decadent 
poets to General Boulanger, from the Franco-Swiss 
reveries of M. Edouard Rod to the adventures of 
Mr. H. M. Stanley in Darkest Africa, from a felicitous 
exegesis of Renanism to Dom Pedro of Brazil, from 
the danse du ventre at the late Exhibition to the 
ethos of the young German Emperor. He under- 
stands them all, sympathises with them all—even 
though he does call Mr. Stanley a “ grand voyageur 
de commerce” and M. Renan the “‘Anacréon de 
la sagesse contemporaine.” But, as we began by 
saying, there comes a time when the dilettante tires 
of understanding everything, of sympathising with 
everything (“La critique! Ah! Dieu, que j'en suis 
las!”), and it comes to M. Lemaitre over the per- 
formances at the Annamite Theatre in the Champ de 
Mars, which many Cook's tourists, all innocent of 
dilettantism, still remember with disgust. Here is 
M. Lemaitre’s “return upon himself,” his ery of 
revolt. “Yes, I know there are people who set 
tiemselves the task of explaining, and consequently 
of sympathising with, all manifestations whatsoever 
of life and human art in all countries and in all 





ages.” (Note that M. Lemaitre has hitherto been one 
of the foremost of these people from whom he now 
secedes.) “They will roundly deny me the philo- 
sophic mind and the historical sense. "Tis all one to 
me. I have had enough of going up and down 
‘sampling’ everything. I won't try and like anything 
any more which does not give me genuine pleasure. 
What does it profit me to have been able to compre- 
hend a small fragment of the universe? The part one 
cannot comprehend will always be infinite. Whether 
I have known and embraced in my sympathy the 
entire planet, or only a portion of humanity and « 
little tract of earth, comes to just the same thing, in 
comparison with the infinities of time and space 
which elude our grasp. What then? , 
Why, then, all I ask is to be allowed to resist 
exotism” (this, of course, @ propos of the Annamite 
Theatre) “ without being spurned by my contem- 
poraries, psychologists, impressionists, or mere snobs 
(sic).”’ M. Lemaitre’s queer use of the last word 
throws a side-light upon one of his resistances to 
“exotism” of which he has always, perhaps, beer 
unduly proud: we mean, his ignorance of everything 
English—but this is by the way. 

Still possessed by the last fit of revolt, M. 
Lemaitre utters a vigorous denunciation—it is 
amusing to find him for once here in the same 
boat with Mr. Robert Buchanan—of the young 
literary man of to-day. The youngsters, he says 
in effect (with all the venerable authority of a 
man not yet out of his thirties), make two mistakes : 
first, that literature is the most noble of human 
occupations, compared with which other trades 
science, history, agriculture, and politics—are only fit 
for hucksters ; secondly, that literature was, practi- 
cally, invented by themselves. Out upon them! what 
horrible vanity, to sacrifice life itself, and everything 
which gives it its real value, to useless and more or 
less unintelligible transcripts of life! Yet it is, we 
suspect, a hundred to one that M. Lemaitre himself 
will go on—though never uselessly or unintelligibly 
—transcribing life, and criticising other men’s tran- 
scripts of life, to the end of the chapter. And this to 
the great contentment of all who have an honest 
regard for letters. 








THE DRAMA. 





*“ FORGIVENESS ”"—“ A Foou’s PARADISE ”—“ THE 
MOUNTEBANKS.” 


‘HIS week I must ask leave to make up some 
arrears. In the theatrical firmament it never 
rains but it pours, and after a period of unwilling 
rest the playgoer suddenly finds himself whirled 
night after night from playhouse to playhouse until 
his mind is a welter of inextricably confused plots, 
“ curtains,” crises, and catastrophes. There has been 
a new play at the St. James's, another at the 
Garrick, another at the Lyric, another at the Opera 
Comique, another at the Royalty, another at—and, 
good gfacious! I have to sort out my impressions of 
them all, 

First: I remember that someone is the rightful 
heir to an estate, but, with noble unselfishness, 
refuses to claim it, out of affection for someone else 
who is the wrongful heir. Let us call the two a and 
b; and, further, let a’s father be denoted by a, and 
b's father by 8. (There is nothing like a little 
algebra for clearing up theatrical plots.) Now (1) 
let 


a = #'s brother 


and you have Mr. Comyns Carr’s Forgiveness at 
the St. James’s. Here a has, out of the wickedness 
of his heart, entrapped 8 into marriage with a lady 
whose husband is not dead, so that b is illegitimate, 
and the real heir to §’s entailed estate (a having 
died before the rise of the curtain) is a. The point 
is that b does not know she— is a she at the St. 
James’s—is illegitimate, and a, falling in love with 
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her, rather than reveal the secret of her birth to 
the girl of his heart, refuses to claim his—a is a he 
—inheritance. But it is so contrived that, if he keeps 
silence, he must also pass in b’s eyes for a liar, a 
forger, and a thief. That is the situation which 
Mr. Comyns Carr has invented for the close of his 
second Act. Now consider, for a moment, the be- 
haviour of 8. He supposes a to be dead, and 
determines that his daughter b shall come into the 
property, and never be told of her illegitimacy. 
But, of course, he must know well enough that 
whether a be alive or dead, b, being illegitimate, 
can never be the rightful heir, and his contemplated 
action, therefore, is morally indefensible. Yet Mr. 
Comyns Carr presents § to us as an exceedingly nice 
old gentleman, a perpetual fount of fine sentiments, 
and altogether a “sympathetic” personage—rather 
a queer freak for a disciple of the school which 
objects to Ibsen’s plays on ethical grounds. But let 
me go on with the plot. The secret of b’s birth has 
to be revealed to her after all, for it is proposed to 
mortgage the estate, and when she signifies her 
readiness to sign as the heir, it has, of course, to be 
explained to her how her signature is worthless. 
Here Mr. Comyns Carr gets a pathetic scene between 
father and daughter for the close of his third Act. 
Finally, a’s real position is revealed through a 
harmless necessary family friend (call him z—for 
we shall want this quantity again), and with the 
marriage of a and b all difficulties are at an end. It 
is only necessary to say that Mr. Alexander is a, Miss 
Marion Terry b, and Mr. Nutcombe Gould 8, for it 
to be at once understood that the two chief situa- 
tions I have mentioned have ample justice done to 
them by the players. Miss Terry is especially good: 
indeed, as an exponent of simple trusting womanhood 
she is almost without a rival on the stage. 

Now (2) let our first equation become an identity : 
I mean, let 

eo= 8. 


In other words, suppose that the rightful and 
wrongful heir are children of the same man by 
different marriages, and you have Mr. Sydney 
Grundy’s Fool's Paradise at the Garrick. Here the 
situation is greatly simplified. To begin with, all 
the preliminary story of a's trickery of 8, which is by 
no means clearly worked out in Mr. Comyns Carr's 
piece, is now swept clean away, though even Mr. 
Grundy, with all his adroit stage-craft, leaves a’s 
conduct in concealing the fact of his first marriage 
from his second wife a little wanting in plausibility. 
But he, at least, spares us intricate stage-law of 
entail as well as queer stage-morality, and gives us no 
love-intrigue. 

For a and b—they have now changed sexes—are 
half-sister and brother ; b is already married, and a 
is finally rewarded for her self-sacrifice by the hand 
of alight-comedy peer. As in case 1, the truth about 
a comes out through a family friend, =. But z, a 
mere subaltern at the St. James’s, becomes, observe, a 
personage of the first importance at the Garrick. 
For the a and b inheritance plot is really only an 
episode in A Fool's Paradise, and, to be quite frank, 
I only mentioned it to make my algebraic demonstra- 
tions symmetrical. The main interest of this play 
centres round z,and it centres round him partly as a 
figure of “ eccentric character,” partly as the hero of 
a toxicodrama. He isa famous physician, a professor 
of medical agnosticism, a short-tempered, cross- 
grained, benevolent oddity. When his patients ask 
him to tell them the nature of their complaint, he 
replies, “ That’s just what I expect you to tell me;” 
when they insist, he answers bluntly, “ I don’t know.” 
Think of all the anecdotes about plain-spoken, kind- 
hearted medical men from Dr. Abercrombie down- 
wards, add Mr. Grundy’s gift of pointed dialogue, 
and Mr. Hare's talent for filling out and colouring 
the outline of a character, and, in the result, you get 
Sir Peter Lund, M.D., F.R.S., a really delightful 
creation. After the hard usage meted out to the 


doctors by Moliére, it was high time the playwrights 





made them some amends. One might almost call 
this piece La revanche de Thomas Diafoirus. As for 
the toxicodrama, in which Sir Peter plays the chief 
part, it is of the usual type. A husband—no other 
than our algebraical quantity b—is being slowly 
poisoned by his wife, who wants his money and 
freedom to marry the man of her heart—no other 
than the light-comedy earl already mentioned. The 
lady, of course—heroines of poison-plays always are 
—is as physically beautiful as she is morally 
hideous, and the playwright makes the most of 
the contrast, getting all the thrilling effects he 
can out of fair fingers toying with drugged medi- 
cine glasses and gentle accents wooing a victim 
to death. Naturally, the play develops into a 
contest of wits, plot and counterplot, between the 
fair demon and the shrewd doctor, and in the end 
the woman, caught in a somewhat too laboriously 
ingenious trap, swallows the poison she had in- 
tended for her husband. The only objection, over 
and above the excess of ingenuity in Mr. Grundy’s 
plot, is the inadequacy of the lady’s motive. Inade- 
quacy of motive is the invariable weakness of these 
plays of intrigue. One felt it at the St. James’s, in 
the scene wherein Mr. Alexander allowed himself to 
be branded as a despicable rogue rather than reveal 
to his mistress the secret of her birth. One feels it 
at the Garrick, in the wife’s determination to go on 
with the poisoning of her husband, after she has 
learned that the man for whom she is anxious to 
become a widow will have none of her, and, more- 
over, after it is obvious to her that the doctor 
suspects her game. The fact is, both plays are con- 
structed for the sake of the situations: the motives 
are not really motives, but ficelles ; the persons are 
not real persons, but puppets—which means, in plain 
English, that the plays are not real plays. Per 
contra, you have at the St. James’s a certain veneer 
of good-breeding, urbane West End talk, and, as I 
have said, good acting ; at the Garrick, you not only 
have good acting from Mr. Hare, Miss Kate Rorke, 
Miss Olga Nethersole, Mr. Kerr, and the rest, but 
Mr. Grundy’s best carte and tierce dialogue, and one 
genuine study of character. 

Now for The Mountebanks. This is right Gilbert 
—Gilbert the periphrast, Gilbert the Topsy-Turvey- 
drop. For a specimen of Gilbertian periphrasis take 
this :— 

Tsresa (to her lover): To be quite candid with you, I have 
often wondered what people can see in me toadmire. Personally, 

I have a poor opinion of my attractions. They are not at all 

what I would have chosen if I had had a voice in the matter. 

But the conviction that I am a remarkably attractive girl is so 

generally entertained that, in common modesty, I feel bound to 

yield to the pressure of popular sentiment, and to look upon 
myself as an ineffective working minority. 
As for the Topsy-Turveydropsy, it has now become 
with Mr. Gilbert almost, we imagine, mechanical. 
‘‘See me reverse,” he might sing with Mr. Grossmith. 
Just two instances. The traditional brigand is brave 
to recklessness. Mr. Gilbert’s brigands shall be 
cowardly: their motto, “Heroism without risk.” They 
did once try to arrest “an old market-woman on a 
mule,” but “she passed us in silent contempt. . . 
This growing habit of passing us in silent contempt 
strikes at the very root of our little earnings.” 
Again, the traditional buffoon is comic. Mr. Gilbert's 
shall be serious: 
Other clowns make you laugh till you sink 
When they tip you a wink ; 
With attitude antic 
They render you frantic— 
I don't. 1 compel you to think ! 

The real fun of the piece, however, lies not in 
these Gilbertisms, but in the extraordinary simulation 
of the attitude and gesture of automata by Mr. 
Monkhouse, an established favourite in comic opera, 
and Miss Jenoure, a new actress who has suddenly 
bounded, or rather propelled herself by clockwork, 
into fame. Even the Savoy, in its best days, has 
shown us nothing so mirth-provoking as this droll 
pair at the Lyric. Of poor Mr. Cellier’s music I am 
not called upon here to speak critically—which is a 
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comfort, for I found it entirely satisfying and am 
quite unable to say why. 

Even now I see I have not worked off all my 
arrears. The new plays at the Opera Comique, the 
Royalty, and the Strand must be dealt with in a 
future chronicle. A. B. W. 


THE MASTERS OF OLD TIME. 


———_ «+ —— 


TEVHE daily Press has already informed everyone 

who reads that the present collection of Old 
Masters contains excellent examples of Gains- 
borough, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Turner, Cuyp, Steen, 
Hondekoeter, Hobbema, Peter de Hooghe, Metsu, 
Rubens, Raphael, etc., and in the space of a column 
criticism is passed upon all. But the faculty of 
being able to walk by a hundred masterpieces, 
bestowing upon each a casual remark, has been denied 
to me; and when I looked round the walls of the 
first room, catching sight in the first glance of at 
least a dozen masterpieces, | despaired. Then it 
struck me that I might perform excellent service to 
art by limiting my article to a little tour round one 
room. A second glance, however, convinced me that 
I should be doing still better service to art if I 
limited my criticism to two or three pictures. 
The slightest work of art offers a text sufficient 
for a lengthy analysis, and eternal laws are con- 
tained in every object. 

Mrs. Portman is a tall, pale, full-fleshed woman of 
forty. She sits in an arm-chair, a three-quarter view 
of the face turned towards the spectator, and she 
looks towards an open window, faintly indicated, 
on the right. She is dressed in a voluminous white, 
with two flounces and a train; the train hangs over 
the arm of the chair; the dress is trimmed with blue 
ribbon. Above the heavy roll of black hair rolled 
back from her white forehead there is the outline of 
a white cap. One hand lies by her side, the other 
holds a rose. The wall behind the head is a dark 
dull red, and hanging there, a little on the left, is a 
picture ina gold frame. The painter's intention in 
introducing this gold note was to induce the eye 
to see green, for below the frame are blue ribbons 
on the neck and in the sleeves, and so he obtained 
a colour hardly existing on his palette. Over the 
chair hangs the lady’s black lace shawl. It is wanted 
to repeat the black of the roll of hair, and the dead 
red of the chair is used in the background, but with 
different effect, so different is the handling. In look- 
ing at this admirable picture we see at once that the 
painter was interested in his model, and although 
his mood was cold, somewhat judicial, we feel that 
he understood and was in entire sympathy with this 
calm, passionless, full-fleshed woman, deep in all the 
repose of her quiet eighteenth-century life. He was 
at the time of painting in full health of mind and 
body; and that his mind was clear and undis- 
turbed, and at perfect poise, we may not doubt, I 
think, when we look at that perfect fluent execu- 
tion, the eye dictating to the hand, and the prompt, 
swift hand rendering every slightest passing sensa- 
tion. 

The drawing of the face is unaffected, almost 
impersonal, and so it recalls something of the 
manner of the Dutch masters; the drawing is at 
once subtle and ample; it is strangely natural, and 
yet without excess of reality; hardly do we detect 
anywhere a starting point or a measurement taken; 
those heavy sloping shoulders are truly right in 
perspective and in width, and they tell the age 
and the life of the woman. Look, too, at that 
hand—the hand that lies by her side. Does it not 
belong to that face, and to that dress? Is it not a 
hand of forty? Slight wrinkles are appearing, and 
the knuckles are thickening. It is the white hand of 
pleasure and dainty living growing old. The painter 
had some trouble with it; he succeeded in the end in 
telling its character, but the paint clogged a little in 
his brush, and it is a little turgid in quality. I have 
already spoken of thelong roll of black hair turned up 





from the forehead. It seems as if no one but a cer- 
tain type of woman could wear her hair in this fashion; 
it is almost without a white hair, and the black is 
finely observed, likewisethat pale broad forehead, and 
those eyes so well set in the face, and that mouth 
drawn up in a smile of high breeding and ceremonious 
living. This portrait is as delicate and as incisive as 
a page of Turgueneff. The picture is deep in 
the canvas, and the life on the face is more than 
skin-deep—it goes to the roots of human nature. To 
understand how utterly this is so, one has only to 
look at the portrait of the Countess of Derby, by 
Romney, which hangs on the opposite wall. A more 
charming Romney hardly exists. The subject in itself 
is more attractive. The young countess, a girl in 
the first bloom of her girlhood, sits under some dark 
decorative trees. She is draped in white, and her 
crossed knees are covered in a stamped white 
satin skirt, clinging close to the limbs. A light 
gauze veil falls from the soft brown hair; the 
face is lifted and expresses all her beauty. The 
young eyes are finely drawn, and the painting 
is rich and solid: an attractive, a somewhat mere- 
tricious, execution—the touch more precious than 
intimate. The sensuous charm is very great—many 
would prefer this picture to the Gainsborough. 
The rich, solid painting and the decorative idyllic 
treatment so obviously intended to please would 
appeal to many far more than the gravity of the 
other picture, conceived in a more ascetic mood 
full of reserve and decision, and executed in a 
dull monotone, now changed and altered. But the 
life that floats on the lovely face of the Countess 
is superficial indeed compared with that underlying 
and intimate life which fills the other picture to 
overflowing; and the brilliant, hollow execution, so 
charming in its colour, and so insincere in its expres- 
sion, cannot compare with that flowing, regular, 
supple execution, so sure of itself, so prompt, so 
agile, so ready to express every sensation, and with 
such perfect enunciation that emphasis is never 
required. 

Some will call the painting thin, but I never 
understood why the mere heaping up of paint on 
the canvas finds so much support in our modern 
schools. In the eyes of some, it is the quantity of 
thick gluey matter that constitutes the principal merit 
of certain paintings. For this style of execution I find 
no very substantial authority among the old masters 
except those in periodsof decadenceand in Rembrandt, 
who sometimes could and sometimes could not resist 
the temptation to pile up the paint. But apart from 
Rembrandt, who was an exception to all rule in his 
own country and elsewhere, I know of no great 
painter who painted thickly in the fashion that 
came in with Géricault, and was continued and 
caricatured by Courbet. In the schools of Holland 
and Flanders, which exceed all others in the beauty 
of technical accomplishment, the brush for ever 
glides, touches, sweeps, caresses, leans; and in this, 
as in all other parts of his art, Gainsborough, the 
most original of English painters, was a devout 
follower of classical traditions. I know that the 
modern idea of execution means the filling-in of 
a given form with a given tint, and it is not 
considered to be of consequence how this is done, 
so long as the operation succeeds. On this point 
the old masters held diametrically opposite views, 
and the portrait of Mrs. Portman is a striking 
example of the variety of execution which may be 
brought into play within the space of a single por- 
trait. The lady sits, as has been already said, in a 
full light, coming from a window on the right. But 
the train has been gathered up; it falls over the arm 
of the chair, and it gives the painter an oppor- 
tunity for a heavy shadow. How transparent, how 
deep, and how effective this shadow is in the com- 
position of the picture is obvious enough, but what 
I want to point out is that the execution is wholly 
different here from what it is elsewhere; the imple- 
ment used was not the same; above all the hand 
moved more slowly, more deliberately, in strict 
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obedience to the mind which had suddenly stopped 
in its rapid observation of detail, and had begun 
to calculate the effect of the whole. Then as the 
mind conceived rapidly how the flounces might be 
broken up and explained with three or four analog- 
ous shadows, the hand began at once to hasten ; and, 
then, as the eye noted every characteristic turn of 
lace along the edges of the dress, the hand again 
hastened, expressing instantaneously every sensation 
as it entered the painter’s mind; had the hand been 
less prompt, less agile, the life of the picture would 
be proportionately weakened. How faultlessly 
trained that hand was, every portion of the 
picture offers ample testimony. It sweeps, it touches, 
it caresses. The hand does not build up, it writes: 
everywhere the same exquisite touch, so flowing, 
so limpid, so unaffected, giving to every object its 
character. The bodice is an open one, and the lace 
that covers the skin, is it not evanescent? and the 
embroidery on the stomacher, is it not hard, and 
thickly sewn? The lace along the arms, does it not 
fall softly ? and the heavier lace on the dress, is it 
not perfectly expressed by that flowing flourish, 
leaning and lingering and passing rapidly on? 
Every touch is an integral part of the picture. To 
suppress one would be to curtail and deform—each 
has its use: some are accents, some are striking 
passages, some are connecting links; all are 
necessary. 

Ihave written a great deal, and am conscious only 
of having left much unsaid. I hope, however, that I 
have shown how rich a theme for analysis and 
discussion any work of art offers to the critic. 

G. M. 





THE WEEK. 








“TIT was only once,” writes a correspondent, 
“close to the DuKE oF CLARENCE for a number of 
hours at a stretch. It was on the memorable after- 
noon in the spring of 1886 when Mr. GLADSTONE 
brought in his Home Rule Bill for Ireland. It was 
my good fortune to have a seat in the Ambassadors’ 
Gallery on that occasion, and I found myself sitting 
just behind the PRINCE oF WALES and his elder 
son. Both listened, as the whole crowded House 
did, with breathless attention to the three hours’ 
harangue in which the great orator unfolded his 
proposals for a new and better way with Ire- 
land. When he sat down, exhausted by an effort 
which might well have tried a younger man, there 
was a loud outburst of cheering from the mem- 
bers of every party. To my surprise I heard the 
sounds of applause close to me in the gallery—an 
unprecedented breach of rules. I looked up, and 
saw ‘PRINCE Eppie’ vigorously clapping his hands. 
Far be it from me to suggest that he had any 
sympathy with Mr. GLADsTONE's policy. He may 
or may not have had such sympathy, but of that 
I know nothing. What was evident was that the 
generosity of youth had drawn from him a spon- 
taneous tribute to the genius and eloquence of a 
great veteran. I own I admired him for the frank- 
ness and naiveté of his display of feeling.” 


SEVERAL years ago it was stated by one well 
acquainted with the inner life of Marlborough House 
that the reason why PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR showed 
no disposition to marry was that he had been 
“frightened” by the prediction of a gipsy who, 
knowing nothing of his rank, had once told him his 
fortune. The woman's prediction was to the effect 
that marriage would mean death to him. It was 


said that on trying his luck a second time with 
another fortune-teller he had received a similar 
warning against contemplating matrimony. The 
story would not be worth telling now but for the 
fact that it was undoubtedly current in London 
society some years ago. 





THE obituary this week includes the names of 
VicE-ADMIRAL PrEyRON, Minister of Marine under 
M. JuLES Ferry, and organiser of the Tonkin 
Expedition ; CARDINAL SIMEONI, Prefect of the Pro- 
paganda; M. TuipaupierR, Archbishop of Cambrai; 
Dr. REEVES, the Anglican Bishop of Down and 
Connor, and a Celtic scholar; Dr. HrtyKamp, Old 
Catholic Bishop of Utrecht ; CANON NOEL FREELING, 
a popular High Church clergyman and don at Ox- 
ford; CANON O'’SULLIVAN, a prominent and active 
Roman Catholic clergyman of Birmingham; M. DE 
QUATREFAGES, the eminent anthropologist; MR. 
EDWARD WHITLEY, M.P. for Everton (Liverpool) ; 
and Mr. JoHN SIncLAIR, formerly Liberal member 
for the Ayr Burghs. 


Mr. CELLIER’sS task in composing the music of 
the Mountebanks was (writes one of our musical 
correspondents) no easy one. All Mr. GILBERT'S 
previous opera - books had been “set” by Sir 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN; and it was necessary for 
his new collaborator to show that he _ could 
bear, more or less successfully, comparison with 


the most successful composer, especially in the 
“light opera” line, England has ever possessed. No 
one, probably, knew Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S music 
better than his old friend and fellow - student 
ALFRED CELLIER. They were choir-boys together at 
the Chapel Royal, and had been on intimate terms 
ever since. It was precisely, indeed, because he was 
so well acquainted with all SULLIVAN had written 
that CELLIER was able, with his own native stock of 
originality, to avoid imitating him—even as MR. 
EDWARD SOLOMON does—almost to the point of 
burlesquing his style. Now and then the onomato- 
peia of Mr. GILBERT’s wildly expressive verse 
seems really to demand some orchestral response, 
and in these cases Mr. CELLIER has not 
hesitated, in partial conformity with Popr’s 
precept, to let the sound be an echo of the 
sense—or nonsense. He does not, however, worry 
us and weary us with any superabundance of 
these devices, which in England Sir ARTHUR 
SULLIVAN was the first to introduce, when they had 
already been worked to death by QFFENBACH, who, 
in giving to all kinds of grotesque sounds or sugges- 
tions thereof something like their equivalents in 
music, was following, with satirical exaggerations, 
the example of MEYERBEER. The music of the 
Mountebanks is, for the most part, calm and melod- 
ious; and Mr. CELLIER has never been better in- 
spired than in setting to music Mr. GILBERT'S 
charmingly written love songs. He has also, how- 
ever, contributed to the work some delightfully 
fresh and admirably spirited dance music ; and his 
choral pieces—some of them in the old English style, 
which CELLIER knew so well and cultivated so hap- 
pily—are among the best that he has written. 


THE new volume of the “ Dictionary of National 
Biography ” (Inglis—John) maintains, on the whole, 
the high position which its predecessors have from 
the first commanded. It is perhaps impossible that 
a work of this nature should be entirely free from 
errors, but in the present volume, under the article 
“ Douglas Jerrold,” there appear an unusual number 
of easily corrected inaccuracies, while the article 
also contains a misstatement which should not be 
permitted to go unchallenged. The passage is this: 
“Paul Pry, a two-act comedy, was nominally 
JERROLD’s, but was really the work of JoHN POOLE.” 
But very little trouble would have made the writer 
of the article aware of the fact that there are 
two Paul Prys, which were produced in 1825 
and 1826, at the Haymarket and Coburg theatres ; 
the first in three acts, the second in two, the first by 
JoHN PooLk, the second by DouGLAs JERROLD. The 
“Heads of the People Series,” it may also be noted, 
was not written, but only edited by JERROLD, who 
was assisted in the production of the work by 
THACKERAY, LAMAN BLANCHARD, R. H. HORNE, and 
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others. The series, too, if we mistake not, was pub- 
lished a dozen years earlier than the date given in 
the “Dictionary.” The following passages read 
curiously in the memoir of one man :—* He continued 
writing plays till 1835;” “He gave up writing for 
the stage in 1854.” 


WE gladly correct an error in our notice of the 
latest volumes of the “ Aldine Poets.” The Pope 
volume is not merely an improved reprint, but a 
new edition from beginning to end. 


Mr. S. R. GARDINER has endeavoured in his 
“Student’s History of England” (LONGMANS) to 
treat the last eleven years, 1874 to 1885, in a manner 
precluding all expression of his own views, either on 
the characters of the actors or on the value of the 
work performed by them; he has also observed 
something of the same reticence in dealing with 
the years immediately preceding 1874. In a book 
addressed to those who are not yet at an age when 
independent investigation is possible, such a course, 
though seldom followed, is the only wise one. 


Two new French novels, “Gendelettre,” by M. 
PAUL BELON, and “Les Ventres,” by M. Pau. 
Povurot, deal with the condition of literary men and 
artists at the so much maligned end of this century 
of ours. Critics of “ Gendelettre” will require to be 
careful, because M. BELON has invented a new means 
of publicity. The principal character in his novel is 
a young author who receives rather a rough handling 
at the hands of a certain critic. The author, over- 
joyed, sends a cartel to the critic, and wounds him 
seriously at the subsequent meeting. Next day, of 
course, the first edition of his book is sold out. Upon 
which M. FAGNET remarks, “So, you see, however 
desirous I may be that M. BELOon’s book should sell 
well, I fall into a blue funk (peur blewe) at the idea of 
contributing to his success in this way.” 


By “Les Ventres” M. Paut Povurot means not 
their own fatal propensity to eat and drink, which 
weighs so heavily on beginners in art and letters, 
but the hungry mouths of the family of his hero, a 
poet and musician dowered with all the gifts of 
genius. M. PovuroTt paints the miseries of the 
struggling artist with force and veracity. The 
subordinate characters are also drawn with a firm 
hand, and with a careful avoidance of exaggeration. 


A TIMELY publication by Mr. Fisher Unwin is a 
popular edition of M. De LAVELEYE's “ Letters from 
Italy.” The translation, which is by Miss Tuorpr, 
was revised by the author. A striking photograph 
of M. bE LAVELEYE is the frontispiece. 


THE idea of a review devoted entirely to fiction— 
which must have occurred to many—is at last to be 
realised. The new venture is to be called the Novel 
Review. Its contributors will endeavour to deal 
fully with the fiction of Christendom. STEpntak, 
GUSTAV STEFFAN, GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, and the 
QUEEN OF ROUMANIA will write in the first number. 
An emphatic writer has said, “Since prose fiction 
holds paramount sway over sentiment and morality 
in youth, and among women during their entire 
lives, it may be asserted that novels have as much to 
do with the shaping of thought and feeling as the 
whole of the churches, newspapers, and educational 
machinery of the country combined.” If this view 
be correct, the importance of a thorough study of 


Ir ey are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages, 





the whole body of fiction—good, bad, and indifferent 
—could not well be over-estimated. 


AMONG publishing announcements of the last 
week or two we note as shortly to appear, in fiction, 
Mrs. HumMPpHRY WARD’s “ History of David Grieve” 
(MACMILLAN), Mrs. Lovett CAMERON’S “ Weak 
Woman” (WHITE & Co.), Miss ADELINE SERGEANT’'S 
“Under False Pretences” (WARD & DOWNEY), and 
additions to the “ Whitefriars Library” (HUTCHIN- 
son) by Mr. W. H. Pottock and Mr. JUSTIN 
McCartTHy; in history, four new volumes in the 
“Nations” series (UNWIN), namely, “ The Byzantine 
Empire,” by Mr. C. W. C. OMAN ; “ Sicily—Pheenician, 
Greek, and Roman,” by PRoressoR FREEMAN; “ The 
Tusean Republics,” by Miss BELLA Durry; and 
“Poland,” by Mr. W. R. MorFiti; while MEssrs. 
Sampson Low & Co. will publish immediately 
“The Ruin of the Soudan,” by Messrs. H. RUSSELL 
and W. GaTrTig£, and “ The History of Engraving in 
England,” by Mr. Lovis FaGAn, of the British 
Museum. 


THE spring lecture term has just opened or is 
about to open at the various centres of the London 
University Extension Society. Dr. GARDINER’S 
subject at Chelsea Town Hall on Friday afternoon is 
“ Europe in the Middle Ages to the Time of Dante ;” 
Mr. WICKSTEED continuing his Dante lectures on 
Tuesdays at the same place, where also on Wednes- 
day nights Mr. F. W. RupLer, F.G.S., delivers a 
course upon physical geology. At South Kensington 
Museum on Friday afternoons Miss JANE E. HARRISON 
will speak of the “ Myth of Demeter and Persephone.” 
Mr. Movutrton is again at Gresham College, where 
also and at University and King’s Colleges there 
are several scientific courses. By permission of the 
trustees, ten “ demonstration lectures” on Greek Art 
and Life will be given at the British Museum on 
Tuesday evenings. The first five lectures will be by 
Miss EuGENIE SELLERS, on the “ Parthenon Marbles,” 
to be followed by five lectures by Miss MILLINGTON 
LATHBURY, on the “ Daily Life and Thought of the 
Greeks, as illustrated by the Monuments in the 
Museum.” This is, we believe, the first time that it 
has been proposed to hold a regular course of evening 
lectures at the British Museum, and the experiment 
has been warmly welcomed by the authorities. At 
Toynbee Hali the usual large and attractive pro- 
gramme has been prepared. At Essex Hail the 
London Ethical Society has planned a considerable 
extension of its work; and the study of economic 
and social questions and free religious inquiry go on 
side by side at University Hall. 








ONE MAN, ONE VOTE IN VICTORIA. 


conidia 
MELBOURNE, November 30, 1891. 


HE last three months have been almost un- 
eventful in politics. The influenza, which the 
doctors say has been severer than any epidemic for 
thirty-five years past, has contributed to the general 
lifelessness ; and the unparalleled depression in the 
commercial world has helped to make the Opposition 
timid. There is a feeling that any change of 
Ministry would unsettle the country, and prevent a 
restoration of confidence. So it is that the Munro 
Ministry has lasted on, till the end of the session is 
clearly within view ; though a vote of want of con- 
fidence might almost certainly have been carried by 
a conclusive majority. Meanwhile, there is promise 
of a very bitter constitutional fight on the question 
of the franchise; and to those who regard Australian 
politics as Englishmen generally seem to do, it will 
appear miraculous that the chances at present are 
that manhood suffrage will be modified by the formal 
adoption of what is known as dual suffrage: a vote 
to every man as man, and an additional vote to 
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everyone who is possessed of a small freehold. The 
occasion of this Conservative reaction has been the 
introduction by the Government of a bill to abolish 
plural voting, and to establish the principle of one 
man one vote. Two years ago a clause to do this 
was easily carried in the Assembly, and an amend- 
ment to introduce dual voting was beaten by nearly 
three to one. Even in the Council, there were nine 
against twenty-two to support the single vote. 
This year, an amendment to give the dual vote was 
only defeated in the Assembly by forty-six to 
thirty-three, and the minority would have been very 
nearly a majority, if the Conservatives had not 
suffered in undue proportion from influenza. In the 
Council only one man is now bold enough to oppose 
dual voting in any shape; though five are disposed 
to mitigate it by not allowing anyone to vote twice in 
the same district. You will see that the change in 
three years has been very remarkable. 

The cause of it is extremely simple. The Trades 
Hall leaders were more elated by their success in 
upsetting the Gillies-Deakin Ministry last year than 
disheartened by their general failure, and by the 
ruin they brought on many hundreds of their 
supporters. They mistook the power to work on the 
fears of some twenty representatives of urban and 
mining districts, who by voting transferred a 
majority to the Opposition, for the possession of a 
majority in the country. Now, even at the time of 
the strike, the feeling among many of the farmers 
was violently hostile to the Trades Hall, and if the 
Unionists had attempted to defy the Government, 
when it called them sharply to order, hundreds of 
volunteers of the best stamp were ready to march 
upon Melbourne. At that time, however, the 
farmers had no particular feeling in the matter, 
except that public order ought to be maintained, 
and that the city operatives had no substantial 
grievances. Since then the Trades Hall has had the 
incredible folly to publish a manifesto of its prin- 
ciples, which contains, among others, three articles. 
(1) That there shall be a tax on land values, exclusive 
of improvements, sufficient to secure for the com- 
munity the unearned increment; (2) that there 
shall be a maximum labour day of eight hours; and 
(3) that electoral districts shall be equal. By the 
first article, the farmers who have turned a desert 
into a garden, and who have made it the interest of 
the State to run a railway into their district, to 
supply them with public buildings, and to bring 
water to the land, are to be deprived of the enhanced 
value of their holdings. By the second article, the 
over-work of hay-time and harvest-time is to be 
made impossible for all but the farmer himself. By 
the third article he is to be deprived of the Parlia- 
mentary majority he at present possesses, and to be 
delivered powerless into the hands of the city 
representatives. Need it be said that the feeling 
throughout the agricultural districts is intense ; and 
that the farmers will vote as one man against the 
Trades Hall and all its worksy During the struggles 
over our Land Laws the Liberals who contrived to 
throw open the lands of the country for settlement, 
and who tried to prevent the formation of large 
estates by a progressive Land Tax, were assailed 
with the utmost virulence as “ robbers” and “com- 
munists.” At present it is the existence of a large 
yeomanry that saves the country from being handed 
over to the domination of the Unionists, who, with 
much that is right or desirable in their programme, 
are too one-sided, and at present too ignorant to be 
trusted with power. 

The unexampled commercial depression is also 
telling upon the political situation. Your very able 
and temperate article of October 17th on the 
Australian banking crisis puts the case so well that 
I need only touch upon one or two points. The 
genuine banks are, I believe, thoroughly sound, and 
we probably know the worst in Victoria about land 
companies and finance institutions, though two or 
three more may fall through. On the other hand, 
the shrinkage in investments of all kinds, many of 





them as safe as can be found anywhere, is so enor- 
mous, that a banker I was talking to yesterday 
estimated it at thirty millions. To take a single 
instance, the famous Broken Hill Proprietary Stock 
represents five millions less in rateable value than it 
did six months ago. A report that there was a creep 
in the mine sent the shares down in the first instance, 
and a proposal by the directors to work in a new 
way intensified the panic. The creep is denied; the 
new method of working has succeeded beyond ex- 
pectation; the mine is paying dividends as usual; 
but the shares have hardly recovered at all. Now 
this overstrained feeling of disquietude extends to 
everything. We have a good wool-clip and the 
promise of a good harvest, and our mines generally 
are doing better than they have done of late, but the 
average investor prefers to deposit his money in the 
banks. The change, when it does come, will no doubt 
come with a rush, but a small community is easily 
depressed, and our gloom is almost unbroken. English 
critics will of course say that we ought to ascribe our 
condition to the habit of over-borrowing in the 
mother country; but scarcely anyone takes this 
view, as it is rather a want of confidence 
among ourselves than a want of cash that 
we are suffering from. The general disposition 
is to throw the whole blame upon the Trades 
Hall. No one, it is said, will invest in new under- 
takings, because no one knows that his profits may 
not be sequestrated by a combination among _ his 
employés. There has been a strong instance in this 
direction during the last few days. The brickmakers 
were in evil plight for want of work, but sustained 
themselves with the hope that the extensive drainage 
works we are about to construct in Melbourne would 
lead to a revival of trade. Suddenly it appears that 
the Engineer of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
has recommended the use of concrete instead of 
bricks for drains, chiefly on the ground that if a con- 
tract for bricks were entered into, the Brickmakers’ 
Union might at any moment insist upon raising its 
terms. Of course, this danger of Unionist combina- 
tions to raise the rate of wages during a contract is 
not peculiar to Victoria. The Trades Hall must 
blame itself if employers here are unduly timid after 
the experience of 1890. It must be added that Mr. 
Hancock's wild attack upon the banks, though he 
tried to explain it away, is still remembered, and that 
its effect has not been diminished by his later utter- 
ances. Mr. Lowell mentions in the Biglow Papers 
that General Harrison was kept from the use of pen 
and ink by a Vigilance Committee during a Presiden- 
tial campaign, and that he owed his success to this 
precaution. The Trades Hall would have done well 
to keep its orators quiet till the elections came off. 
The next few days ought to decide the question 
of the franchise for the present. The Government 
are in a very peculiar position. The four of them 
who are in the Legislative Council declared with one 
accord, when they introduced the Bill there, that 
they were opposed to the “one man, one vote” 
principle, and intended to vote against it. This 
provoked a good deal of indignant criticism in the 
press and in the Assembly, and at last the recal- 
citrant Ministers tendered their resignation. Mr. 
Munro called a meeting of his supporters, and it was 
decided by a small majority in a thin meeting that 
the resignations had better not be accepted. It is 
understood that the Government are now prepared 
to accept the dual vote, with the limitation that 
no one can vote twice in the same district. The 
Conservatives of the Assembly and the Council will 
not agree to this. Farmers in general have no land 
outside of that which they live on; and it is the 
farmers who particularly desire the dual vote to save 
them in some districts from being swamped by their 
own hands and by the miners. Now we are all 
familiar with the fact that a man may own votes in 
different constituencies. It is done in England, and 
has been done here, and it might be a good com- 
promise to accept dual in place of plural voting. 
There is no flagrant iniquity in giving a man a vote 
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for his house in the suburbs and a vote for his place 
of business in the city. But to give half the electors 
in a constituency two votes for it, while the other 
half is restricted to one, has never, I believe, been 
attempted in any English-speaking country, and is 
certain to lead to very bitter feeling. Neither are 
the arguments which the Conservatives employ con- 
ciliatory. They insist on speaking of the single 
voter as a possible tramp, or loafer, or liberated 
convict. The vagrant and criminal class of the com- 
munity is exceptionally small, and the great mass of 
men who would be restricted under the new law to 
a single vote are men who have put their savings 
into family life, or have not bad time to save, or 
have been unfortunate in their investments. 

Ido not expect that any settlement of the elect- 
oral question will be come to in this Parliament. There 
is talk of a conference between the two Houses ; but 
it would be time wasted, as the Council are resolute, 
and all but unanimous. Therefore, the elections of 
next year will be very interesting. Mr. Deakin is 
preparing to devote himself to the Bar, and will only 
remain in Parliament as an independent politician, 
refusing office. This will be a great loss to the 
Liberal party: which will have to fall back on the 
leadership of Mr. Munro, who at present enjoys the 
confidence of the Trades Hall, or of Sir Graham 
Berry, who is expected to arrive about the end of 
February. If Sir Graham has the strength required 
for Parliamentary work, I cannot doubt that he will 
be a great accession to the Liberal ranks. Never- 
theless, I think the chances are that the coming 
Parliament will be strongly Conservative. The 
almost universal belief is, that the strike of 1890 
is responsible for our present depression, and that 
bad as it may be to have forfeited the confidence of 
the English money market, it is infinitely worse to 
have the capital we need in the country, and see it 
lying useless for want of contidence in our future. 
The chance of the Unionists six months ago was in 
the aimlessness and division of their opponents. The 
probabilities now are that Conservative and Liberal 
will arrange in almost every constituency to oppose 
a solid vote to the Trades Hall candidate. 


BALLAST. 


—_ woe 


| Y NDER the green shore that faces the port, and at 
a point that, as the meeting-place of river and 
harbour, may be called indifferently by either name, 
there laya slim-waisted barque at anchor, with a sand- 
barge alongside. The time wasa soft and sunny morn- 
ing in early January—a day that was Nature's breath- 
ing space after a week of sleet and boisterous winds. 
The gulls were back again from their inland shelters. 
Across the upland above the cliff a ploughman drove 
leisurably forth and back, and always close behind 
his heels the earth was white with these birds in- 
specting the fresh-turned furrow. The furze-bushes 
below him were braided with cobwebs, and the stays, 
lifts, and braces of the barque might have passed also 
for threads of gossamer spun from her masts and 
yards, so delicately were the lines indicated against 
the hill-side. In the sand-barge, three men were 
chanting as they worked; and their song, travelling 
across still sky and water, rose audibly above the 
stir of traffic even in the narrow streets of the town. 
The barque was taking in ballast; and the three 
men sang as they shovelled,—for three reasons. It 
helped them to keep time; it kept each from shirk- 
ing his share of the work; and lastly, perhaps, the 
song cheered them. They knew it as “the Long 
Hundred,” and it ran 
“ There goes one. 
One there is gone. 
Oh, the rare one ! 
And many more to come 
For to make up the sum 
Of the hundred so long. 
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—and so on, up to twenty. With each line, a 
shovelful of ballast was pitched on board by every 
man; so that, when the twenty six-line stanzas were 
ended, each man had thrown one hundred and twenty 
(a “long hundred”) shovelfuls of sand. Thereupon 
they paused, “touched pipe” for a minute or two, 
and, brushing the back of the hand across their fore- 
heads to wring off the sweat, started afresh. 

Along the barque’s side ran a narrow line of blue 
paint, signifying that the vessel was in mourning, 
that somebody belonging to captain or owner was 
lately dead. But in this case it was the captain and 
owner himself: and his chief mourner was a bright- 
eyed woman with a complexion of cream and roses, 
who now leant over the bulwarks and looked down 
contemplatively upon the three labourers. She was 
a Canadian, and her husband, too, had been a 
Canadian—rich, more than twice her age, and 
uxorious. Since his marriage she had accompanied 
him on all his voyages. Three months ago his vessel 
had brought him, sick and suffering from congestion 
of the lungs, into this harbour, where his cargo of 
timber was to be unloaded: and in this harbour, a 
week later, he had died without a doubt of his wife’s 
affection. From the deck where she stood she could 
see between the elms on the hill above the port the 
white wall of the cemetery where he lay. The 
vessel was hers, and a snug little fortune in Quebec: 
and she was going back to enjoy it. For the home- 
ward voyage she had deputed the captain’s responsi- 
bilities to the first mate, and had raised his pay 
slightly, but the captain’s dignity she reserved for 
herself. 

She wore a black gown, of course, but not a 
widow's cap: and though in fact a widow of twenty- 
five, had very much more the appearance of a maid 
of nineteen as she looked down over the barque’s 
side. Her lips were parted as if to smile at the first 
provocation. On either side of her temples a short 
brown curl had rebelled and was kissing her cheek. 
The sparkle in her eyes told of capacity to enjoy 
life. Behind her a coil of smoke rose from the deck- 
house chimney. She had left the midday meal she 
was cooking, and ought to be back looking after it. 
Instead she lingered and looked upon the three men at 
work below. 

Two of them were old, round-shouldered with 
labour, their necks burnt brown with stooping in 
the sun. The third was a young giant, tall, fair, 
and straight, with yellowish hair that curled up 
tightly at the back of his head and lumbar muscles 
that swelled and sank in a pretty rhythm as he 
pitched his ballast and sang— 


‘There goes nine, 
Nine there is gone.” 


It was upon this man that the woman gazed as 
she lingered. His shirt-collar was cut low at the 
back, and his freckled neck was shining with sweat. 
She wanted him to look up, and yet she was afraid 
of his looking up. She wondered if he were married 

“at his age,” she phrased it to herself—and, if so, 
what manner of wife he had. She told herself after 
a while that she really dreaded extremely being 
caught observing these three labourers; that she 
hated even in seeming to lose dignity. And still she 
bent and heard the song to the twentieth and last 
verse. 

The young giant, when the spell was over, leant 
on his shovel for a moment and then reached out a 
hand for the cider-keg. One of his comrades 
passed it to him. He wiped the orifice, tilted 
his head back and drank as a man drinks at midday 
after a long morning. Some of the cider trickled 
down his crisp yellow beard and he shook his head, 
scattering the drops off. Then the keg was tilted 
again, and suddenly lowered as he was on the point 
of drinking. His eyes had encountered those of the 
woman on deck. 

As they did so, the woman recovered all her bold- 
ness. Without in the least knowing what prompted 
her, she bent a little further forward and asked— 
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“What is your name, young man?” 

“William Udy, ma’am.” 

“Do you mind breaking off work for a moment 
and stepping up here?” 

“Cert’nly, ma’am.” William Udy laid down his 
shovel at once. 

A shiver of fear went through the young widow. 
Why had she asked him up? Why, on a mere 
impulse; because she wanted to see him closer— 
nothing more. What possible excuse could she 
give? She heard the sound of his heavy boots on 
the ship’s ladder: he would be before her in a 
moment, expecting, of course, to be set to work on 
some odd job or other. She cast about wildly and 
could think of no job that wanted doing. It was 
appalling: she could not possibly explain—— 

As has happened before now to women, her very 
weakness saved her in extremity. William Udy, 
clambering heavily over the ship’s side, found her 
leaning against the deck-house, with a face as white 
as the painted boards against which her palm rested. 

“ What be I to do, ma’am?”’ he inquired, after a 
pause, and then added slowly, “ Beggin’ your pardon, 
but be you taken unwell?” 

“ Yes,” she panted, speaking very faintly, “ I was 
over there—by the bulwarks, and suddenly—lI felt 
queer—a faintness—-I looked over and saw you—I 
called the first person I saw. I wanted help.” 

William Udy was puzzled. He had not noticed 
any pallor in the face that had looked down on him 
from the ship’s side. On the contrary, he seemed to 
remember that it struck him as remarkably fresh 
and rosy. But he saw no reason for doubting he had 
been mistaken. 

* Can I do aught for ’ee? Fetch a doctor?” 

“Tf you wouldn’t mind helping me down—down 
to my cabin——” 

William took her arm gently and led her aft to 
the companion ladder. At the top of it she put out 
a hand vaguely and closed her eyes. 

“T don’t think,” she murmured, “ that I can walk. 
My head is going round so. Could you—would it be 
too heavy—if you carried me?” 

At any other time William would have con- 
sidered this a good joke. As it was he took her up 
like a feather in his arms and carried her down to 
the cabin. There he set her down on the sofa and 
was about to withdraw, blushing. He was a very 
shy youth and had never carried a woman before, 
let alone one who was his superior in station. 

“Thank you,” she said in a voice that was little 
above a whisper. “ How easily you carried me. It’s 
plain to see you’re a married man.” 

William started. “There you’re wrong, ma’am, 
pardon me for sayin’ it.” 

“No? You were so gentle: so gentle although 
so big”—she smiled faintly—‘* Would you mind 
stepping to the cupboard there and pouring me out 
a wine-glassful of sherry? It’s in the decanter just 
inside.” 

William poured out a glassful and set it on the 
table in front of her. She put it to her lips, and 
having scarcely moistened them, set it down again. 

“A glass for yourself,’ she said ; “ Come now 
do! I see you are shocked at the number of bottles 
I keep here. But they were my husband's. He 
died, you know, a week after we came into har- 
bour.” 

William's face worked to express mute sympathy. 

“It’s a fearful responsibility,” she went on, 
“being left alone like this with a vessel to look after, 
and all his property waiting over there, on the other 
side of the water, and I daresay the lawyers, there, 
waiting, too, to take advantage of me. I think it’s 
having all this on my mind that makes my head so 
giddy attimes. .. .” 

William stood opposite to her, and thought. It 
is not known at what moment the brilliant idea 
struck him that as a husband he might be a tower of 
strength to the fragile young creature on the sofa. 
His comrades after waiting some time for him began 
their chant again— 





“There goes one. 
One there is gone. . . 


And while they sang it William began that 
courtship which ended, three weeks later, in his 
sailing for Canada. He went as a bridegroom; or, 
perhaps (if we must reckon him as part of the ship’s 
equipment), as ballast. Q 


” 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE PROPOSED NEW UNIVERSITY. 


Sir, — Approaching the subject from the standpoint of a 
London graduate, I cordially agree with Mr. Spencer Hill that 
the proposed charter would create a small, exclusive, second-rate, 
and half-sectarian University. If London is to have a teaching 
University at all, it should be on a larger seale. It should 
absorb—or, at least, its charter should be so drafted that it is 
capable of absorbing—all the high teaching’ power in institutions 
and associations in London. King’s and University are com- 
paratively stationary colleges. They are expensive institutions, 
drawing their students exclusively from an upper middle class, 
which, each year, sends a greater proportion of its sons to the 
older Universities. A University of which they are—in Arts, 
Laws, and Science—practically, the only components, is certain to 
remain an insignificant University, and a menace and danger to 
Higher Education. 

The proposed University will not help, and its governing 
body is, from its composition, not likely to wish to help, the 
lower middle and working classes, who are unable to pay the 
heavy fees of the colleges to obtain degrees. The colleges have 
been heretofore lukewarm in their support of University Exten- 
sion, and have damned with faint praise. Degrees are, of course, 
significant mainly as marks of education (in its widest sense) or 
knowledge ; but they are also great stimulants to the acquisition 
of knowledge. The chief problem of the future in higher educa- 
tion is how the facilities for obtaining a degree may be extended 
and cheapened without lowering the standard and destroying the 
value of the degree. The creation of the small, expensive, and 
semi-sectarian Albert University will effectually prevent the 
establishment of the catholic and popular University, the outlines 
of which were sketched in paragraph 12 of the esast of the 
Royal Commission. Professing only to enumerate some of the 
institutions or systems which ought to be co-ordinated under the 
new University, the Commissioners mention (see Report, see. 12), 
in addition to the two colleges, the Government Schools of 
Science at South Kensington, the colleges of the City and 
Guilds of London Institute, the Birkbeck Institution, the City 
of London College, the Working Men’s College, Queen’s and 
Bedford Colleges (for women), and the system of University 
Extension Lectures. I could myself mention several others, 
but all are ignored by the proposed charter; and all will find 
their work more difficult because of the monopoly of granting 
degrees conferred upon the two colleges, 

‘King’s and University and the institutions referred to in the 
last paragraph might and ought to be, as the Royal Com- 
missioners proposed, co-ordinated with the present University 
of London. The University would then fulfil two functions. 
It would remain the Imperial Examining Board for Degrees 
open to all comers, irrespective of place of study and residence. 
It would also become the great mother of higher education in 
London, and especially of higher education for the people. It 
would have already become all this before to-day had the 
settlement of the question rested with itself. Two things 
have prevented this consummation. First, the grasping spirit 
and inordinate pretensions of King’s and University Colleges, 
which would not rest content with anything short of prac- 
tical if not nominal supremacy under the proposed arrange- 
ments. And, secondly, the vacillating methods of the Senate 
of London University, who allowed themselves to be driven to 
and fro by every educational blast, and to accept suggestions 
from every quarter except that of Convocation, the body having 
the main power in altering the constitution of the University. 
There is every reason to believe that the Convocation of London 
University is, and always was, perfectly willing to accept a 
scheme based on the report of the Royal Commission. At 
present, however, its Senators are sulking in their tents, and 
will stir neither hand nor foot to defeat the present narrow 
scheme. Dr. Wace and Sir George Young have out-manceuvred 
them, and the Convocation has not appreciated their efforts to 
spoil three good things—a Teaching University for London, 
another for the Provinces, and an Examining Board for the 
Empire, by combiningt hem in one University, in which, after the 
decease of the present Senators, the representatives of the two 
colleges would have been predominant. The Senate, by prompt 
and bold action last summer, might have completely altered the 
complexion of affairs. On them rests some of the responsibility 
for the fact that London is on the eve of being deprived of its 
University. 

That the charter amounts to an endowment of sectarian- 
ism will hardly be disputed, and that is probably why Lord 
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Cranbrook has granted it, and is certainly why it is so warmly 
supported by the Church Party of the country. If King’s College 
had been a Baptist college of equal rank from an educational 
standpoint, is it conceivable that the charter would have been 
granted ? 

Lastly, writing as a member of London University, I strongly 
object to the absence in the proposed charter of any provision 
fixing a minimum length of attendance by ordinary students at 
college lectures as necessary for obtaining a degree in faculties 
other than that of medicine. Such students must, it is true, 
“ pursue a regular course in a college in the University”; but 
as I understand, and as I am informed, Dr. Wace has recently 
stated in public such course of study might resolve itself into 
“a few weeks’ attendance at evening classes.” The meaning of 
this omission is that if the colleges do not succeed as a teaching 
University on their present terms, they are ready to turn round 
and to confer degrees, as the existing University of London does, 
on students practically irrespective of their place and manner of 
education. These degrees will then be degrees granted in 
direct competition with the present University, and there may 
easily arise a dangerous rivalry for obtaining students, resulting 
in the lowering of the standard of either or both institutions. 
One purely examining University—or, if you like to deny it the 
name of University, call it an examining board—is enough for 
England, and certainly two such boarvs are not required in 
London. We claim for London University a monopoly 
of this power of conferring degrees without insisting on 
any particular course of study, and we claim it because in no 
other way can a high standard of knowledge be enforced. An 
easy degree with no regular course of study would be a fraud on 
the public. To those persons who are conversant with the 
reasons usually urged by King’s and University men in favour 
of a teaching University and stated by them to the Royal Com- 
mission—the absence of a clause fixing the approximate length 
and amount of attendance at lectures—will appear something 
like a fraud on the Commission and the public. Would it be 
believed that the Senate of London University has actuall 
not taken this (or any) objection to the charter? Ido not think 
that in the history of that University anything more deplorable 
has ever been seen than the late abnegation of duty by its 
Senate. To that cause, mainly, is due the trouble in which all 
friends of education in London find themselves. Let us hope 
that Parliament may do something for us.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, T. B. Naprer (LL.D. Lond.). 


LABOUR AND LIBERALISM. 


Srr,—Your correspondent from Halifax, writing in to-day’s 
SPEAKER on the future connection between the Labour move- 
ment and Liberalism, takes too narrow a view of the Liberal 
party. Movement and variety is the essence of its life, and 
while we have the official section who only recognises the forces 
which have become ripe for national legislation, or the Whig 
section whose views fn wh are limited to the traditional policy 
of political reform, we have also a Radical section who force that 
ripeness into recognition, and who look upon social reform as the 
great work of Liberalism in the future. 

It is quite true that Liberalism in the past has been identified 
with Capitalism, but in the chain of social progress the emancipa- 
tion of capital was a necessary preliminary to the emancipation 
of Labour ; and as the political emancipation of the middle-class 
culminated in the economic triumph of Capital through Free 
Trade, so the political emancipation of the working-class will 
culminate in the social triumph of Labour through, I hope, free 
combination. 

I believe that among the younger members of the Liberal 
party, in and outside Parliament, there are many who are not 
“content to be critics and refuse their help,” but active workers 
in the cause of Labour—men who will neither tarry in Birming- 
ham nor take their ethics from Manchester, but who base their 
political economy upon a truly national foundation, and will not 
rest until, in the words of the late Emile de Laveleye, “ that 
maxim which is at once the absolute negation of Communism 
and the most sacred justice will receive due legislative recogni- 
tion: to each the produce and nothing but the produce of his 
labour.” —I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

5 Hues HAvKert, 


25, — Grosvenor Street, W. 
January 9th, 1892. Liberal Candidate for Chester. 


THE BURNING OF THE SUMMER PALACE AT 
PEKIN. 

Srr,—lIn reference to the letter of Mr. J. J. Marcel in your 
issue of to-day, I am surprised that there should be any doubt as 
to the occasion which gave rise to the event in question. Besides 
having been myself at Pekin and at the Summer Palace (in 1879), 
I have met with many officers and men who were in the Expedi- 
tion, and who witnessed what took place. Messrs. Wade and 
Parkes, who had been sent to negotiate terms with the Chinese, 
were on the point of being tortured in the most horrible manner. 
Their wrists were tied together so tightly by a cord as to break 
the skin, and they were then placed in a Chinese prison where 



























































an insect lays its eggs in any sore place on the body, and causes 
death by blood-poisoning and corruption. The English com- 
mander, hearing of this, at once ordered the burning of the 
Summer Palace, which brought the Chinese to their senses, and 
was only just in time to save Messrs. Wade and Parkes. But 
though the English did the burning, the French did the looting, 
for the English were recalled from it before they had well begun, 
much to their disappointment, and the French got everything.— 
I am, Sir, yours obediently, H.C. Deane 
Heywood, Lanes., January 9th, 1892. oie ae aren: 


CELTIC FAIRY TALES. 


S1r,—I have not yet seen Mr. Jacob's “‘ Celtic Fairy Tales,” 
but surely your correspondent, “ A. 'T. Q. C.,” in the “ Literary 
Causerie” of THE SPEAKER of the 2nd inst., is mistaken in 
dating the “ Story of Deirdre” as only the twelfth century ? 

The story comes to us from the first century, and is one of 
the best known of the Irish bardic tales. It was translated into 
prose by O’Flanagan in the Transactions of the Iberno-Celtie 
Society, and by O’Curry in the “ Atalantis,” and is the subject of a 
fine poem by the late Sir S. Ferguson, who places it fifth in the 
cycle of bardie stories leading up to the great epic of the “ Tain- 
bo-Cuailgne.”— Yours faithfully, M. GUINNESS. 

7, Cheniston Gardens, Kensington, W. 
10th January. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE, 





Tue SPEAKER OFFICE, 
Friday, January 15th, 18$2, 


M* ALFRED POLLARD’S new edition of 

Herrick (Lawrence & Bullen) is a_ de- 
lightful possession: the sort of book that one 
handles affectionately, turning over its pages and 
feeling a certain pleasure merely in holding it, long 
after one has ceased to read. And, of course, Her- 
rick himself shares the credit of this with his latest 
editor and publishers. There are poets whose pages 
you would feel some impropriety in caressing, no 
matter what the type and paper might be. What 
is Herrick’s peculiar charm, and wherein does it lie ? 
I could wish Mr. Swinburne had told us—nobody is 
better able—in the course of that short and happy 
eulogy with which he prefaces Mr. Pollard’s two 
volumes. 


I for one am careless of knowing Herrick’s place 
in the hierarchy of poets. Why should poets be 
labelled according to merit and assigned their posi- 
tion as in a form of schoolboys? Even if we grant 
that the examiner is judicious, it hardly helps our 
enjoyment—which, after all, is the main thing. It 
may be true that Herrick “is and will probably be 
always the first in rank and station of English song- 
writers”; that “Shakespeare's last song, the exquisite 
and magnificent overture to The Two Noble Kins- 
men, is hardly so limpid in its flow, so liquid in its 
melody, as the two great songs in Valentinian; 
but Herrick, our last poet of that incomparable age 
or generation, has matched them again and again.” 
It may be true; though it provokes a remonstrance. 
Yet it would not only have been subtler, but more 
useful (I think), to point out how Herrick differs from 
Shakespeare and Fletcher, and how he resembles 
them; to differentiate without suggesting a prize- 
list; and so to get at Herrick’s peculiar charm and 
the right reason for enjoying him. 


What is it? I seemed to find some hint of it, the 
other day, in Mr. Henley’s “ Views and Reviews.” 
“The more clearly Herrick sees a thing,” says Mr. 
Henley, “the better he sings it; and provided that 
he do see it, nothing is beneath the caress of his 
muse. . . . Not only does he listen to the cluck- 
ing of his hen and know what it means: he knows 
too that the egg she has laid is long and white; so 
that ere he enclose it in verse you can see him take it 
in his hand and look at it with a sort of boyish 
wonder and delight.” 

Now this gift of definiteness was not, perhaps, 





Herrick’s alone among the song-writers of that 
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age. More than one of them understood realism ; 
and if you wish an example here is one found by 
Mr. A. H. Bullen among the MS. music-books in the 
library of Christ Church, Oxford :— 


“ Yet if his majesty our sovereign lord 
Should of his own accord 
Friendly himself invite 
And say ‘I'll be your guest to-morrow night,’ 
How should we stir ourselves, call and command 
All hands to work! ‘Let no man idle stand. 
Set me fine Spanish tables in the hall, 
See they be fitted all ; 
Let there be room to eat, 
And order taken that there want no meat. 
See every sconce and candlestick made bright, 
That without tapers they may give a light. 
Look to the presence ! are the carpets spread, 
The dazie o’er the head, 
The cushions in the chairs, 
And all the candles lighted on the stairs ? 
Perfume the chambers, and in any case 
Let each man give attendance in his place.’ 


The anonymous poet goes on to say that while we 
are ready to show all this honour to an earthly king, 
yet at the coming of the King of Heaven, “all’s set 
at six and seven,” and we entertain him and lodge 
him in a manger as he was lodged and entertained 
in Bethlehem. But in these verses you are to ob- 
serve how he deals with the commonest household 
furniture—tables, chairs, candlesticks, cushions and 
the like. It is all quite definite, and yet the verses 
are dignified in the extreme. 





But though others may have shared with Herrick 
in some measure this gift of combining definiteness 
with grace, there is no song-writer known to me who 
possesses it in the same degree. Whatever he writes 
about is tangible. He relies always upon detail and 
particulars. As bard of the fairies, for instance, he 
stands beside Shakespeare, with none other near. 
Yet how entirely different is the method of these 
two singers! Take first a line or two from “Oberon’s 
Palace” :— 

. . “ Within 
The room is hung with the blue skin 
Of shifted snake: enfriez’d throughout 
With eyes of peacock’s trains and trout— 
Flies’ curious wings; and these among 
Those silver pence that cut the tongue 
Of the red infant, neatly hung. 
The glow-worm’s eyes ; the shining scales 
Of silvery fish; wheat-straws, the snail's 
Soft candle-light ; the kittling’s eyne ; 


Corrupted wood; served here for shine.” 


—and soon. Now compare all this elaborate detail 
with the song in the Midsummer Night's Dream— 


“ And we fairies, that do run 
By the triple Hecate’s team, 
From the presence of the sun 
Following darkness like a dream.” 


“Following darkness like a dream”’—you will 
find nothing so vaguely, so loftily, imaginative in 
Herrick, as surely as (outside the Witches’ incanta- 
tion in Macbeth) you will not find Herrick’s detail in 
your Shakespeare. 


The same holds of his love-songs. Herrick does 
not sing— 
“ Holy, fair and wise is she ; 
The heaven such grace did lend her 
That she might admired be.” 


But he addresses Julia’s lips, her eyes, her bosom, 
her necklace, the flowers she wears, her petticoat, 
her bed, and so on. Everybody can repeat Ben 
Jonson's “ Still to be neat, still to be drest ”"— 

**Give me a look, give me a face 
That makes simplicity a grace ; 
Robes loosely flowing, hair as free : 
Such sweet neglect mors taketh me 
Than all the adulteries of art ; 
They strike mine eyes, but not my heart.” 


Now Herrick has left a lyric curiously like 
Jonson's, in which he, characteristically, takes the 
opposite view— 





“ 


. when I see thy tresses bound 
Into an oval, square or round, 

And knit in knots far more than I 
Can tell by tongue, or true-love tie ; 
Next when those filmy lawns I see 
Play with a wild civility, 

And all those airy silks to flow, 
Alluring me and tempting so : 

I must confess mine eye and heart 
Dotes less on nature than on art’” 


And when we see how the opposite view enables 
him to turn Jonson's “ robes” and “hair” into filmy 
lawns, airy silks, and tresses bound into ovals, 
squares, rounds, and knots, we begin to understand 
why Herrick preferred to take it. 


Once more let us set Shakespeare's anacreontic, 
“ Come, thou monarch of the vine,” beside Fletcher's 
“God Lyeus, ever young,” and then see how Herrick 
writes an anacreontic. Shakespeare and Fletcher 
sing the lordly exaltation of drunkenness. Sings 
one :— 
“ In thy vats our cares be drowned, 
With thy grapes our hairs be crowned : 
Cup us till the world go round!” 


Sings the other :— 


“ Dance upon the mazer's brim, 
In the crimson liquor swim ; 
From thy plenteous hand divine 
Let a river run with wine: 
God of youth, let this day here 
Enter neither care nor fear.” 


Now comes Herrick, who invokes no deities, but 
sticks close to solid earth :— 


“ Born was I to be old 

And for to dic here: 

After that, in the mould 
Long for to lie here. 

But before that day comes 
Still I be bousing, 

For I know in the tombs 
There’s no carousing.”” 


I incline here to say a word on Fletcher, for 
I think he has been hardly used. It may be true, as 
Mr. Swinburne says, that Shakespeare wrote the 
overture to the Two Noble Kinsmen, and those 
are wrong who assign it to Fletcher. He judges 
from internal evidence, no doubt; and the weight 
of his opinion is heavy. But the same thing has 
befallen Fletcher over other songs. Nobody knows 
who wrote the two stanzas of “Take, O, take those 
lips away,” but because the second stanza is inferior 
to the first, the first is taken by many (and by so 
fair a judge as Mr. Bullen) to be by Shakespeare, the 
second by Fletcher. And nobody knows which of 
the two wrote “ Orpheus with his lute made trees,” 
but because it is surpassingly beautiful it goes to 
Shakespeare’s credit. Now if we consider the 
quality of “ Now the lusty spring is seen,” or “ Away 
delights! go seek some other dwelling,” or certain 
pieces from “The Faithful Shepherdess,” this seems 
a trifle unfair. Even while claiming for Shakespeare 
the magnificent “Roses, their sharp spines being 
gone,” Mr. Swinburne asserts that it is “hardly so 
limpid in its flow, so liquid in its melody, as the two 
great songs in Valentinian.” If Fletcher may not 
claim the songs that are given away from him it is 
not because his lyric genius was unequal to them. 


But over authorship in those great days it is vanity 
to dispute. “The golden pomp was come,” as Herrick 
proclaimed, and in the song-books of the time are scores 
of noble numbers, with no author’s name appended, 
that Shakespeare might be proud of. They could 
write perfect songs then, “good to read and good 
to sing,” and Campion (and many others perhaps) 
wrote not only the verse but the music to fit it. It 
is not necessary to enthrone Herrick in the topmost 
seat. For some reason we remember best what he 
sang—perhaps for the definiteness indicated above, 
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since we are a race that loves the detailed concrete ; 
perhaps, too, because he recalls for us more vividly 
than any other the merry England that we have 


oved long since and lost awhile.” 


It is rural England that he conjures up for us, 
rural England as it was before the big towns began 
to drain the country’s blood, an England not only 
“of brooks and blossoms, birds and bowers,” but of 
“May-poles, hock-carts, wassails, wakes.” And for 
all our manufactories and agricultural depression 
when an Englishman calls up his country in his mind’s 
eye he sees it green. The love of the land is in our 
blood, and we take up Herrick and read him with a 
touch of that spirit which drives the retired and 
wealthy man of business to buy himself a country 
estate though he knows it to be a bad speculation. 


These are perhaps some of the reasons for our 
delight in Herrick. But, after all, the perfection of 
his workmanship, on which Mr. Swinburne insists, is 
that which chiefly will keep him immortal. And no 
one had a better right than the man who sang 
“To Anthea,” “To Meadows,” and “The Mad Maid’s 
Song” to pen for himself these words of comfort :- 

“Trust in good verses then ; 
They only will aspire 
When pyramids, as men, 

Are lost i’ th’ funeral fire. 
** And when all bodies meet 
In Lethe to be drowned, 


Then only numbers sweet 
With endless life are crowned.” 





ae S&S 
REVIEWS. 
ISLAM JUDGED FROM WITHIN. 
Tue Lire anp Teacuinos or Monammep; on, Tue Sprair or [stAm. 


By Syed Ameer Ali, M.A., C.1.E., Barrister-at-Law, a Judge of 
the High Court of Judicature in Bengal. London: W. H. Allen 
& Co, 1891, 

W E incline to call this volume of Syed Ameer Ali's 
one of the most notable works that have for 
some time been given to the world. The author isa 
Mohammedan gentleman of wide culture and of con- 
siderable standing. The pages of his book amply 
prove how well he is versed both in European and 
in Oriental literature ; and his position as a judge 
of the High Court of Bengal, to say nothing of his 
two highly esteemed and authoritative treatises on 
Mohammedan law, sufliciently indicate his profes- 
sional eminence. Eighteen years ago he published a 
small work entitled “ A Critical Examination of the 
Life and Teachings of Mohammed.” In the present 
volume, which is an expansion of it, he has “en- 
deavoured to embody the philosophical and ethical 
spirit of IslAm”; and that with a twofold object. 
In the first place, he desires to do what in him lies 
“to assist the Moslems of India to achieve their 
intellectual and moral regeneration, under the 
auspices of the great European Power that now 
holds their destinies in its hands.” And, secondly, 
he trusts that his book “may prove of some prac- 
tical value to those searchers after Truth in the 
West whose minds have gone forth in the quest for 
a positive and eclectic Faith, suited for the noblest, 
and by its disciplinary character also for the lowest, 
natures.” It is a sign of the times worth pondering, 
that a man like Syed Ameer Ali, whose good faith is 
as indubitable as are his intellectual attainments and 
his dialectic power, should account of Islim as the 
best of extant creeds, and of its founder as the 
world’s greatest religious teacher. Without our- 
selves adopting this view, we are bound to say that 
he makes out a very plausible case for it. He puts his 
points clearly and powerfully ; and if he is some- 
thing more than just to his own form of faith, and 
something less to other forms, that assuredly — 








human nature being what it is cannot be imputed 
to him as a serious fault. Noone noteven a Justice 
of a High Court of Judicature -is a quite unbiassed 
judge in his own cause. No man can estimate with 
absolute impartiality the merits of religious beliefs 
and practices that are part and parcel of his moral 
and spiritual being, or shake himself quite free 
from prepossessions— prejudices, in the strict sense 
of the word— when comparing them with the tenets 
and cults of rival theologies. But assuredly Syed 
Ameer Ali is entitled to adopt the saying of Mon- 
taigne,‘and to declare of his book-—-which, by the 
way, is dedicated “To my Wife” —* C'est ici, lec 
teurs, un livre de bonne foi.” 

The work is divided into three parts. First we 
have a very well written and learned introduction 
of fifty-eight pages, which, taking for its theme the 
continuity of religious progress among mankind, seeks 
to show that the advent of Mohamined was a neces- 
sity of religious development. Then follow some 
two hundred pages dealing with the life of the 
Arabian prophet. The remaining three hundred 
pages are devoted to an examination of his teaching. 
The author's sketch of Mohammed's career and 
character is excellently well done. It should be 
hardly necessary, in the present day, to vindicate 
this great religious reformer from the gross calum- 
nies which once darkened his fame. Still, it is worth 
while to remember that in Shakespeare’s time he 
was popularly identified with the Prince of Darkness 
—* Modo he’s called and Mahu”; i.c., Mahummed— 
and that even in the middle of the last century 
Charles Wesley, in one of the “ Hymns for the use of 
the people called Methodists,” described him as— 

“That Arab thief, as Satan bold, 

Who quite destroyed thy Asian fold ” ; 

and emitted the aspiration— 

“The Unitarian fiend expel, 

And chase his doctrine Pack to hell.” 

The world has travelled a long way since the view, 
thus expressed with characteristic vigour, was ten- 
able even by the rank and file of the most enthu- 
siastic sect of Christians; and, indeed, the verses 
from which we have quoted have, we believe, dis- 
appeared from the Wesleyan hymn-book. Perhaps 
Thomas Carlyle, in his Lectures on Heroes, delivered 
more than fifty years ago, did as much as anyone 
for the diffusion among us of juster conceptions 
concerning the Founder of Islam. His acquaintance 
with the subject was, probably, not very profound. 
The sources of knowledge so abundantly accessible 
to us had then been but very slightly opened. Still 
with the vision of genius he discerned the real great- 
ness of the man, and paid no ungrudging tribute 
to it— 

“A man of truth and fidelity : true in what he did, true in what 
he spoke and thought; silent when there was nothing to say, but 
pertinent, wise, sincere when he did speak; always throwing light on 
the matter; a spontaneous, passionate, yet just, true-meaning man ; 
full of wild faculty, fire, and light, this deep-hearted son of the 
wilderness ; a Hero-Prophet, sent down to the Arab nation with a 
word they could believe.” 

Syed Ameer Ali, as becomes a pious Mussulman, 
goes far beyond that, and in some eloquent pages of 
his third chapter vindicates the deep devotion still 
entertained by those who share his faith, to “ this 
grand Seer—the grandest of figures upon whom the 
light of history has ever shone.” He continues— 

“ We have seen this wonderful man as an orphan child who had 
never known a father’s love, bereft in infancy of a mother’s care, 
growing up from a thoughtful childhood to a still more thoughtful 
youth. His youth as pure and true as his boyhood; his manhood as 
austere and devout as his youth. His car ever open to the sorrows and 
sufferings of the weak and the poor: his heart ever full of sympathy 
and tenderness towards all God’s creatures. He waiks so humbly and 
so purely that men turn round and point—there goes al-Amin, the 
true, the upright, the trusty. A faithful friend, a devoted husband, 
a thinker intent upon the mysteries of life and death, on the responsi- 
bilities of human actions, the end and aim of human existence—he 
sets himself to the task of reclaiming and reforming a nation, nay, a 
world, with only one loving heart to comfort and solace him. Baffled, 
he never falters; beaten, he never despairs. He struggles on with 
indomitable spirit to achieve the work assigned to him. His purity 
and nobleness of character, his intense and earnest belief in God’s 

mercy, bring round him ultimately many a devoted heart; and when 
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the moment of the severest trial comes, like the faithful mariner he 
remains steadfast at his post until all his followers are safe: and then 
betakes himself to the hospitable shore. Such we have seen him. We 
shall see him now the king of men, the ruler of human hearts, chief 
lawyer and supreme magistrate, and yet without any self-exaltation, 
lowly and humbie : a master mind, not only of his own age, 
but of all ages. No wild dreamer he, bent upon pulling down the 
existing fabric of society, but a statesman of unrivalled powers, who, 
in an age of utter and hopeless disintegration, with such materials and 
such polity as God put ready to his hands, set himself to the task of 
reconstructing a state, a commonwealth, a society, upon the basis of 
universal humanity.” 

Perhaps the most valuable part of Syed Ameer Ali’s 
book is that in which he labours to show that IslAm is, 
upon the whole, the best religion ever promulgated 
among men. He distinguishes between the original 
teachings of Mohammed and the glosses of various 
kinds wherewith it has been overlaid—* a volume,” 
he observes, “might be written upon the defects of 
modern Mohammedanism”—and thinks it probable 
that “should the creed of the Arabian prophet receive 
acceptance among European communities, much of 
the rigid formalism which has been imparted to it by 
the lawyers of Central Asia and Irak will have to be 
abandoned.” He urges, 

“Tt is the distinctive characteristic of Islim, as taught by 
Mohammed, that it combines within itself the grandest and most 
prominent features in all ethnic and catholic religions compatible with 
the reason and moral intuition of men. It is not merely a system of 
positive moral rules, based on a true conception of human progress, 
but it is also the establishment of certain principles, the enforcement 
of certain dispositions, the cultivation of a certain temper of mind, 
which the conscience is to apply to the ever-varving exigencies of time 
and place. The wonderful adaptability of the Islamic pre- 
cepts to all ages and nations, their entire accordance with the light of 
reason, the absence of all mysterious doctrines to cast a shade of senti- 
mental ignorance round the primal truths implanted in the human 
heart—all prove that Islim represents the latest development 
of the religious faculties of our being. This is the Islim of 
Mohammed. It is not a mere creed: it is a life to be lived in the pre- 
sent: a religion of right-doing, right-thinking, and right-speaking, 
founded on divine love, universal charity, and the equality of man-in 
the sight of the Lord.” 

We must refer those who would follow the 
matter further to the Syed’s own pages, for we have 
reached our limits. We will only remark in conclu- 
sion that there is one class of readers who certainly 
ought to make them the subject ef careful study— 
namely, those devoted men who are labouring, or 
are preparing to labour, as Christian missionaries in 
Mohammedan countries. The extreme difficulty of 
converting a Moslem, however poor and ignorant, to 
Christianity has long been a cause of lamentation to 
our evangelists and to the societies which send them 
forth. Syed Ameer Ali's book throws much light 
upon the causes of that difficulty. 


A LEADER OF EMIGRES. 

Mémornes Pourriqves ET Mixitarres pu Génfrat Tercrer (1770- 

1816). ParC. dela Chanoine. Paris, Plon. 1891. 
THE memoirs of a French General during the wars of 
the Revolution and of Napoleon are generally the 
records of a successful career. The private soldier, 
carrying the baton of a field-marshal in his knap- 
sack, fights, at first hungry and shoeless, under the 
eye of the most sympathetic commander that ever 
inspired an army with confidence, until he arrives, 
step by step, to a throne, a principality, or at least a 
deathless name in history. There were others whose 
lines fell in less pleasant places. The winning side 
attracted others; they gave their sympathy to the 
losers. Of this class is the general whose memoirs are 
before us. His career properly ends with the peace 
of Amiens. He was offered a place in the army of 
the Emperor, but refused it on principle. Had he 
been less scrupulous, a mature age of leisure might 
have made up for a youth of failure and privation. 

Tercier entered the army in 1770, and his first 
years were spent in the island of Martinique. Here 
he paid his tribute to the climate by catching a 
fever, for the cure of which he was bled nineteen 
times in forty-five hours. Here also he became the 
intimate friend of Mlle. Tascher de la Pagerie, after- 
wards the Empress Josephine. We do not know 
precisely what relations existed between her and 





Tercier, as he has left a lacune at this point. He 
only says, “She was young then, and I was young 
also,” an expression which leaves wide scope for the 
imagination. He tells us, however, that she was at 
least eighteen in 1778, which makes her several years 
older than biographers generally allow, and Tercier 
was not likely to be wrong on this point. She was, 
therefore, nearly fifty when she was divorced—a 
fact which may, perhaps, extenuate the conduct of 
Napoleon. He fought against the English in the 
American war, and returned to France after the 
peace of 1783. The revolution found and left him a 
devoted Royalist. He took an active part in the 
plans of the émigrés for the re-establishment of the 
Monarchy. The memoirs contain what is probably 
the best account extant of the unfortunate expedi- 
tion to Quiberon, and Tercier’s narrative is well 
worthy of the attention of the historian. 

Tercier formed part of the second portion of the 
expedition, the “black cockades” who started from 
Hanover. In the disputes between Hervilly and 
Puisaye, which caused the ruin of the expedition, 
he evidently thinks the latter the most to blame. 
He states that the English Government had spared 
no expense in the equipment of the armament. 
There were uniforms, muskets, and other munition 
of war for the furnishing of a force of a hundred and 
fifty thousand men. There were also, according to 
Tercier, several tons of false assignats, intended by 
their circulation to discredit the genuine paper money. 
The fleet sailed from Stade to Spithead. Tercier, dis- 
embarking at Portsmouth, was struck by the remark 
of an Englishman who said, smoking his pipe, “ It is a 
very bad expedition.” Sombreuil, who commanded 
it, was on the point of marrying a wealthy heiress, 
when he was summoned to leave his bride at the call 
of duty. Unfortunately, the English Government 
had filled up the ranks of the “ white cockades” with 
some French prisoners whose sympathies with the 
Royalist cause were more than doubtful. On July 
20th, 1795, thirty or forty of these deserted to the 
Republicans, and communicated the exact position 
and designs of the emigrants to the enemy. The 
next night there arose a terrible storm. The rain 
fell in torrents, the wind blew a hurricane, and the 
waves lashed with fury the escarpment of Fort 
Penthiévre. Hoche determined to seize the oppor- 
tunity for attack. General Humbert, afterwards 
known for his descent upon Ireland in 1798, led the 
vanguard ; the deserters of the day before led the 
way. Unfortunately the command of the guard fell 
that day to Captain Beaumetz, a young man of 
twenty, of no military experience, who owed his 
position to the weakness of the Duke of York and 
the pleading eyes of a fair emigrant. Instead of 
doing his duty he retired, with the four officers 
under his orders, into the guard-house, and went 
quietly to bed, leaving the watch to the non- 
commissioned officers. Hoche left his entrench- 
ments half an hour after midnight. His soldiers, led 
by the deserters, turned the right flank of the fort, 
wading up to their waists. The storm prevented 
their being heard. They climbed up the glacis of the 
fort by the only practicable passage, and on the 
summons, “Qui vive?” answered, “ République 
Francaise.” The sentinel, who belonged to the same 
regiment as the deserters, cried, “ March, comrades, 
we are on your side,” at the same time helping them 
to ascend. In a moment the fort was flooded by 
Republican soldiers. Beaumetz, the author of the 
disaster, contrived to escape. Puisaye threw him- 
self into a boat and reached the English fleet. The 
fort being taken, the emigrants were slowly driven 
to the extremity of the peninsula. After the deser- 
tion of Puisaye, Sombreuil was in command. Hoche 
summoned him to surrender, and Sombreuil replied 
that his little army was entirely composed of 
emigrants. “I know it,” answered Hoche, “ but 
assure them that their lives shall be spared. You 
alone, sir, shall be executed.” Hoche, unfortunately, 


was not empowered to make this promise, and 
history knows how it was kept. 
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The column of prisoners made a painful march to 
Auray. They were locked up in two churches, and 
Tercier and Sombreuil passed the night leaning 
against the same pillar. General Humbert came to 
see them, and confessed that when he received the 
order to attack he thought the enterprise so hopeless 
that he expected to be cut to pieces with all his men. 
Sombreuil was shot. The night before his death he 
told Tercier the real cause of their disasters. He 
described how at eleven o'clock on the night of the 
2ist he had called on Puisaye and found him asleep 
in bed. He said that he feared an attack that night, 
and urged the General to take some precautions. 
Puisaye replied that the rain and the storm would 
be sufficient safeguard against an assault. Sombreuil 
answered that the Republicans always attacked in 
bad weather if possible. He then pointed out that 
there had been a number of desertions, and that it 
was necessary to double the guard of the fort, who 
belonged to the same regiment as the deserters and 
who could not be trusted. Puisaye absolutely 
refused, for fear of offending the soldiers whose 
fidelity was suspected. Upon this Sombreuil urged 
that he should sound an alarm and summon the 
troops to arms. Puisaye declared that they were 
too tired and needed repose. Sombreuil then left 
him, saying that his obstinacy and his blind con- 
fidence would be his ruin. 

Tercier contrived to escape execution by assert- 
ing that he was a foreigner and by a series of lucky 
accidents. The rest of the memoirs are occupied by 
an account of the Chouannerie, the termination of 
the war in La Vendée, in which Tercier took an 
active part. He was evidently a man of strong likes 
and dislikes, and his judgments against the Comte 
de Bouremont are as severe and, perhaps, as much 
exaggerated as his strong condemnation of Puisaye. 
After the conspiracy of George Cadoudal and the 
establishment of the Empire Tercier, after a year’s 
experience of prison life in the Temple, deter- 
mined to retire into privacy. He married, in 1807, 
the former “reader” of Princess Sophie of France, 
“ making,” as he says, “a common stock of our mis- 
fortunes and our opinions.” He received a certain 
amount of recognition from the Government of the 
Restoration in 1816, wrote his memoirs in 1820, and 
died on February 23rd, 1823, at the age of seventy- 
one, leaving no children. 


THE CASE FOR McKINLEYISM. 


Prixcipies or Soctat Economics. By George Gunton. 
and New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1891. 


London 


PROBABLY no important movement has ever had less 
to do with theory than the reversion to Protection 
in Europe and America. The belief in the necessity 
of that reversion—despite those commercial treaties 
which the German Emperor regards as the com- 
mencement of the Millennium—was never more 
vehemently asserted, nor more effectually acted 
upon, than to-day. Yet the arguments for it are 
confused and childish. Protectionists are not 
economists; they are “practical men,’ with that 
curious absence of lucidity which so often goes 
with business capacity. Even Sir Louis Mallet, 
with all his acumen, could not make out exactly 
what English Fair Traders really thought—if they 
ever think consecutively at all. The most effective 
argument for Protection in new .countries was 
supplied by a Free Trader,John Stuart Mill. Ameri- 
can Protectionist writers, like H. C. Carey and Pro- 
fessor Bowen, have usually based their views on the 
theory—akin to Wakefield's theory of * Complex Co- 
operation ”—that variety of industry is the best 


stimulus for production. But it wasnot easy to extract 
from the Republican speeches of the 1800 campaign 
any argument for the McKinley Bill which was even 
moderately intelligible. 

An attempt to supply these arguments was made 
by the 
It professes to be 


—somewhat too late for electoral purposes 
author of the book before us. 











inductive: it is certainly original—in parts; it is 
stimulating, often interesting, unconsciously sophis- 
tical, and usually illogical. Like some other “ induc- 
tive sociology” we have seen, it is mostly deduction 
from somewhat hasty generalisations from history. 
Briefly, its argument is this :—All progress involves 
differentiation and co-operation of parts. For in- 
dustry this can only be secured by the “ socialising 
occupations” of town life—the most important 
factor in civilisation, as mediwval history shows. 
The more man progresses, the more numerous and 
more complex are his wants. More labour therefore 
is required to satisfy them. Meanwhile, however, 
labour is becoming more efficient. Goods become 
cheap, and man becomes dear (a statement with 
which the adherents of Mr. McKinley puzzled them- 
selves and their hearers in 1890); that is, he is 
a more complex being, and it takes more labour to 
supply his wants. Laissez faire being rejected—for 
it is the duty of government to protect the superior 
young against the inferior old—the object of govern- 
ment is to keep man dear, to prevent his being crushed 
out in the struggle for existence, where the more 
complex animal is so often crowded out by the 
simpler. Thus the highest nations require a Protec- 
tive tariff most. The American standard of wages 
and wants must be kept up against the lower 
standards of Europe and of China. Mr. Gunton 
makes little account of the distinction between 
nominal and real wages—none in this connection : 
he fails to explain how comfort is made more access- 
ible by making it more expensive at the same time 
as purchasing power is increased—though he appeals 
to history to show that commodities constantly tend 
to be produced at less cost, or, as he chooses to say 
incorrectly, “tend steadily to fall in value”; and he 
attacks foreign trade as waste of power and expense 
—which suggests that he should have devoted some 
attention to the fall in freights. The producer must 
produce for the democracy, and for the home market. 
Only thus can the capitalist really be linked in 
amity with his workmen. Trade depressions usually 
arise from under-consumption, due to the degrada- 
tion of the labourer and the decline of his wants. 
And though the highest-paid labourer, with most 
wants, is the most efficient (by induction from Mr. 
Brassey’s and other observations), Mr. Gunton pro- 
poses to protect him against the pauper labour of 
Europe and China. 

Logic, however, is not the strong point of the 
book. Thus Mr. Gunton defines some terms in a 
different manner from other economists, and then 
attacks the conclusions those economists have 
reached. While they define value as purchasing 
power over goods resident in goods, he defines value 
by its relation to labour. Hence, as manufacture is 
always being improved, a “ general fall in values "—in 
Mr. Gunton’s sense—is always going on. The same 
phenomenon is noticed under another name by Pro- 
fessor Walker. Buta general fall of values, with the 
ordinary definition of value, involves a contradiction. 


Mr. Gunton, however, seems as certain as Socrates, or- 


any schoolman of the period he calls “ that intellec- 
tual nightmare the Dark Ages,” that terms neces- 
sarily correspond to realities, not to ideal construc- 
tions. 

Moreover, Mr. Gunton is “abstract” when he 
chooses—as in his theory of price—and not seldom 
falls into ignoratio elenchi. Thus, to the doctrine 
that (theoretically) there is no no-interest capital, 
Mr. Gunton replies that (practically) there is; and 
adds that sixty per cent. of the railway share capital 
of the United States paid no interest in 1889. This 
rather shakes our belief in Mr. Gunton’s knowledge, 
as based in his account of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. Surely he must know that the share capital 
of American railways is largely watered stock, and 
largely also represents future “unearned increment” 
—many lines being chiefly built out of the proceeds 
of mortgage bonds? When, too, Mr. Gunton quotes 
and traverses Mr. Herbert Spencer’s comparison of 
society to an organism, and misses the essential point 
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of difference noted in it—* that a society has no social 
sensorium ”’—we distrust him even more. There is 
an interesting defence of capitalist monopolies, as 
kept in check by potential competition, which we 
should like to accept if we could. Still more gladly 
would we accept his theory of taxation. Taxes, he 
argues—at least, when levied on producers—really 
fall on no human being. For suppose a workman is 
taxed, experience shows his wages rise corre- 
spondingly. But his employer will not submit to 
this deduction from profits; so he improves his 
processes and machinery, and shifts the burden on 
to Nature! Direct taxes obscure this process. The 
payer feels them as a hardship. Indirect taxes 
therefore are the best. Here Mr. Gunton, the 
inductive economist, calmly posits a frictionless 
world. After this we can only recommend him to 
the compiler of a New Budget of Paradoxes. 





IRISH FAIRY TALES. 


Besipe Tue Fire. A Collection of Irish Gaelic Folk Stories. Edited, 
Translated, and Annotated by Douglas Hyde, LL.D., M.R.LA. 
London : David Nutt. 1891. 


THE “science of fairy tales,” to quote the title of 
Mr. Sidney Hartland’s book on folk-lore, is one of 
the most fascinating subjects with which learning 
has ever busied itself. Older, as Dr. Hyde observes, 
than any other surviving relics of prehistoric man, 
“except a few drilled stones and flint arrow-heads,” 
the folk-tales of the world contain the germs of all 
mythologies and all literatures. Unhappily they 
prove, under certain conditions, much more evan- 
escent than querns and arrow-heads, and their great 
importance has not always been recognised in time. 
Nowhere is this moretrue than in the case of Irish folk- 
lore. Without undue disparagement of Mr. Curtin’s 
excellent collection, published a year earlier, we 
may say that Dr. Hyde’s is the first which has been 
presented in a form entirely satisfactory to the 
scientific folk-lorist, and conformable to the illustrious 
example set by Campbell of Islay in his “Tales of 
the West Highlands.” Few men know the living 
Gaelic tongue so well as Dr. Hyde, and he has made 
it his object to give these fragments of Gaelic 
tradition exactly as he gathered them from the lips 
of the peasantry, and with all the collateral informa- 
tion that the scientific investigator can require. 
The result is certainly one of the most interesting 
and entertaining books of fairy-lore that it has ever 
been our good fortune to come across. These 
homely tales which seem to come to us straight from 
the cabins of Connaught with the odour of the peat 
smoke still clinging to them, with the very intona- 
tions of the peasant shenachie somehow conveyed in 
every phrase, have a dramatic power, a humour and 
a graphic force, which bespeak for the Irish Celt a 
native literary faculty of signal distinction. The 
German tales of Grimm are more tender and more 
graceful, the Slavonic tales of Ralston and Wratislaw 
are more ornate and picturesque; but we have met 
nothing there or elsewhere to match the Irish for 
raciness and buoyancy, and for the hundred little 
dramatic touches that turn the conventional charac- 
ters of folk-lore into living personages. Take, for 
instance, this brief colloquy between a Prince’s 
servant and a giant who repulses him from his 
door (p. 31) :— 

““My master is outside at the head of the avenue,” says the 
servant, “and if he comes in he will whip the head off you.” 

‘*T think you large of one mouthful, and I think you smail of 
two mouthfuls,” said the giant. 
Do we not see the giant with his contemplative 
disdain as if Cruikshank had drawn him for us? As 
another instance of the peculiar interest of these 
tales, let the reader turn to the story of the man 
who swallowed an Alp Luachra (newt), a trivial 
and even silly subject, which is invested with a 
fascinating interest by the manner of the telling. 
The gem of the volume, from the humorous point 
of view, is the account of the return of Leeam 





O’Rooney, who was captured by the fairies when on 
his way to pay his rent. Leeam’s adventures with 
his wife (who had thought him dead and had mar- 
ried his servant boy), with his priest, and his land- 
lord, are told with inimitable vivacity and dramatic 
effect. The tale of Guleesh na Guss Dhu, of which 
Dr. Hyde now gives us an English version from his 
Leabhar Sgeuluigheachta, is a delightful specimen of 
half-humorous, half-romantic narrative. No doubt 
this tale, in its present form, is far removed from 
the stage of genuine, primitive folk-lore; but it is 
not the less interesting for that if, as we conclude, it 
has grown to this form in the mind of an illiterate 
peasantry. We may quote, for its fine poetic 
quality, the description of the hero waiting to learn 
a fairy secret at midnight in a haunted rath :— 

‘“‘Guleesh accordingly went to the old rath when the night was 
darkening, and he stood with his bent elbow leaning on a grey old 
flag, waiting till the middle of the night should come. ‘The moon 
rose slowly, and it was like a knob of fire behind him; and there was 
a white fog which was raised up over the fields of grass and all damp 

laces, through the coolness of the night after a great heat in the day. 
The night was calm as is a lake when there is not a breath of wind 
to move a wave on it, and there was no sound to be heard but the 
cronaicn (hum) of the insects that would go by from time to time, or 
the hoarse sudden scream of the wild geese, as they passed from lake 
to lake, half a mile up in the air over his head; or the sharp whistle 
of the fadogues and flibeens (golden and green plover), rising and 
lying, lying and rising, as they do on a calm night. There were a 
thousand thousand bright stars shining over his head, and there was 
a little frost out, which left the grass under his foot white and crisp. 
‘He stood there for an hour, for two hours, for three hours, and the 
frost increased greatly, so that he heard the breaking of the traneens 
under his foot as often as he moved. He was thinking in his own 
mind, at last, that the sheeogues (fairies) would not come that night, 
and that it wasas good for him to return back again, when he heard a 
sound far away from him, coming towards him, and he recognised 
what it was at the first moment. The sound increased, and at first it 
was like the beating of waves on a stony shore, and then it was like 
the falling of a great waterfall, and at last it was like a great storm in 
the tops of the trees, and then the whirlwind burst into the rath of one 
rout, and the sheeogues were in it.” 

The popular riddles, of which Dr, Hyde gives some 
examples, often testify to a very vivid and graceful 
poetic fancy. Take, for instance, this on the smoke of 
the peat: 

“You see it come in on the shoulders of men, 
Like a thread of the silk it will leave us again,” 
Or this, on the boreen or lane-way which runs from 
cottage to cottage in the country : 
“ From house to house he goes, 

A messenger small and slight ; 

And whether it rains or snows, 

He sleeps outside in the night.” 

Dr. Hyde, in his excellent preface, writes in a 
strain of mingled sorrow and indignation upon the 
strange indifference to a great national possession 
which the Irish people and their leaders have shown 
in standing by, in apathy or approval, while the Irish 
language was put to death by violence under the rod 
of the National schoolmasters. It is, indeed, a curious 
and not a very creditable chapter in Irish history. In 
living memory Erse was spoken by four millions 
of people; at the present day this ancient tongue, 
second only to Sanscrit, as the great scholar 
Windisch has declared, in its philological value for 
the student of the Aryan languages, is on the verge 
of utter extinction. And it is not a language alone 
that is perishing, it is a traditional culture, ethical 
and literary, which there is nothing at present visible 
to replace. In the romances, ballads, proverbs, and 
maxims which survive where Gaelic is spoken and 
which usually die where it dies, the Gaelic peasant 
had a priceless possession. These, and the ideals of 
honour, courtesy, and refinement which they embody 
and commend, have unquestionably done much 
towards making him the thorough gentleman that 
so many observers have declared him to be. Doubtless 
it would be greatly to his advantage if he could ex- 
change the “ Ossianic ’ poems for Spenser and Shake- 
speare, Wordsworth, and Tennyson. But he had the 


Ossianic literature in his home, as the English 
peasant certainly has not English literature. He 
had it in his memory—he had it in MSS. such 
as that described by Dr. Hyde in one of his 
notes, 


“black with dirt, reeking with turf- 
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Dr. Hyde tells us:—‘**The Rearing of Cuchulain’ 
(the Achilles of the Irish Iliad), ‘The Death of 
Conlaoch, ‘The King of Spain's Son,’ ete., with 
many Ossianic and elegiac poems.” In these things, 
however inferior as works of literary art to the 
writings of great English poets, the Irish or High- 
land peasant had at least a romantic literature 
which he knew and loved. And when he loses it, 
it is not the great English poets who will take its 
place and fill the void in his mind—it is the cheap 
newspaper and the vulgarities of the music-hall. 

These things have often been said before and 
they have been said in vain. The Catholic Church 
has set its face against the Irish tongue; the poli- 
ticians (which is less intelligible) are indifferent—it 
is doomed. Dr. Hyde’s eloquent and well-reasoned 
protests will not arrest the course of fate. But 
one good result they may at least bring about—they 
may induce other competent persons to bestir them- 
selves in collecting, while there is yet time, whatever 
still survives of Gaelic song and story. Only a few 
scattered gleanings now remain in this field; the 
harvest has already been reaped by oblivion. Yet 
it is certain that there is still material for more 
than one such book as Dr. Hyde has given us, and 
the careful collection of this material is surely not 
one of the least patriotic objects to which an Irish- 
man can address himself at present. 
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Hap Mr. Bourdillon’s “ Lost God” ended on page 
50, where the two seekers after truth vow to vex 
their souls no more, and 











“Give up the reading of the riddle, Death,” 





it would have been a poem witha striking conclusion, 
embodying a lesson that might have come straight 
home to the bosoms and businesses of men, for the 
majority of whom it is best that they should “ live 
such quiet lives as all men live.” The conventional 
conclusion identifying Christ with the lost God, Pan, 
may please such as are dead in orthodoxy. For those 
whose orthodoxy is a living thing, it will be buta 
tame ending; whilst the heterodox, who think they 
see in the strain and travail of men’s minds the 
world in labour with a new idea of God, will look 
upon it as a venerable, but out-of-date solution. Mr. 
Bourdillon writes blank verse with skill, but it is 
often over-wrought. His images are built up rather 
than imagined. It is, besides, a poem about a poet, 
a kind of which we are heartily tired. Still there 
are many good lines, and some fine passages. The 
illustrations by Mr. H. G. Ford are pleasing. 
Mr. Madison Cawein has published several books 

of verse, and has some reputation in America. His 
gifts are really exceptional. He has command of 
language and rhythm; and he rhymes with ease. 

He has fancy at will, and, though he cannot describe, 

he can catalogue, nature in a charming way. But 

with it all it is only rarely that he writes Eng- 

lish—as in “The Epic,” an absurdly-named, but 

simple and powerful, ballad of twenty lines. To 

strength and directness he prefers eccentricity and 

the far-fetched, filling his high-pitched verses with 

all manner of exotic words—* barbiton,” “ ouphens,” 
































smoke, and worn away at the corners by re- | compounds—“forehead-stigmatised,” “ vizier-ambas- 
peated reading.” What did this MS. contain? | sadored.” He staggers through his spasmodic 


raptures, “ veiling the was with the dawn of the is,” 
beholding morns like “ Pentecosts of flame,” and 
“the plausibilities of God all possibles o’erlying.” 
The same kind of thing has been done in England. 
“* No dragon-fly in endless error keeps 
Sewing the pale-gold gown of day 
With tangled stitches of a burning blue— 
Whose brilliant body but a needle is, ” 
An azure and incarnate ray.” 
You couldn't tell whether this external, mechanical 
image worked out to a reductio ad absurdum, this 
poetical facetiousness, is Cawein’s, Alexander Smith's, 
or Sydney Dobell’s. But you know at once whose 
this is :-— 
“ To-day I saw the dragon-fly 
Come from the wells where he did lie. 
An inner impulse rent the veil 
Of his old husk: from head to tail 
Came out clear plates of sapphire mail. 
He dried his wings: like gauze they grew; 
Through crofts and pastures wet with dew 
A living flash of light he flew.” 
As one might expect from such a busy man as 
Mr. R. W. Gilder, his “Two Worlds” consists of 
snatches, “ short swallow flights of song.” Sonnets 
on Napoleon and indefinite odes are to be found in 
every poetical knapsack, and in these Mr. Gilder is 
not more than ordinarily successful. He excels in 
quatrains, in short irregular pieces like “ In Doors at 
Night.” In “ The Gift” he shows a keen insight into 
the deep things of life, and “ A Midsummer Medita- 
tion” breathes a fine spirit of hopefulness—no vulgar 
optimism, but a sense of man’s divinity. “Two 
Worlds” is a pleasant book to dip into. 
“Which of us knoweth the coming of death or 
the hour of doom?” Why should a man write, 
however sonorously, platitudes of this kind? Mr. 
Armstrong has a reason, if we could fathom it; for 
his book, of over four hundred pages, is full of such 
obvious reflections. He and Mr. Bourdillon seem to 
us to write as if “In Memoriam” had never been 
published. We cannot understand why these gentle- 
men should have written their religious verses with 
Tennyson's transcendent poem there to be read and 
studied; we are certain that both of them would 
have experienced a thousand times more delight 
and satisfaction in committing “In Memoriam” to 
memory than in the composition of twenty books of 
their own. Then there are “Christmas Eve and 
Easter Day,” and poems by Clough and Matthew 
Arnold to satisfy the mood of religious speculation 
and inquiry. If verse-writers would only take to 
learning by heart the great poems on the subjects 
that interest them, instead of making small poems 
upon them, reviewers of verse would have less to do. 
Mr. Armstrong has much facility, some power, and 
wide learning; but we prefer his “ Stories of Wick- 
low,” and even his “ Mephistopheles in Broadcloth,” 
to his religious musings. 

Mr. Rathbone’s “ Legends of the Rhine” were 
collected and embodied in ballads many years ago, 
and may be found interesting by tourists. Of his 
“Varying Moods” it is not necessary to say any- 
thing. 

It is a great pleasure to read straight through 
Mrs. Graham R. Tomson’s little book. Two poems, 
“The Moor Girl's Well” and the terrible “ Ballad of 
the Were-Wolf,” are the best things in these eight 
volumes, and among the best poems that have been 
published this year, The former, though quite 
original, may slip into our memories of “ Lamia” and 
“Sir Gawain ”; but the latter will never be forgotten, 
as being the most direct, most human treatment of 
the subject. In “ Aubade,”’ “ A Summer Night,” and 
other pieces, London at night, now hinted at, now 
strongly etched, receives very delicate handling. 
“Resurgam” is a triumphant poem of the same 
inspiration as Mr. Gilder’s “ Midsummer Meditation.” 
but simpler, with a lighter wing and easier flight 
better poetry, in fact. 
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poems are very readable. The variety of measures 
in “Blanaid,” the story of the Irish Helen, is dis- 
tracting, and we feel certain that if Mr. Sullivan 
had condensed it, and “ Ailleen and Baille,” to a 
quarter of their present length, he would have found 
more readers and heartier applause; for the other 
principal poems in his volume, “Ossian in the Tir 
Na N-og,” and “ The Voyage of the O’Corras,” though 
as full of incident as the first two, are much shorter, 
and consequently more compact and powerful. Mr. 
Sullivan at his best has much of Scott’s narrative 
strength; his language, however, is even less select 
than Scott's. In some of its descriptive passages “ The 
Voyage of the O’Corras” reminds us of Dunbar’s great 
poem, “ The Dance of the Seven Deadly Sins.” Ossian’s 
visit to the land of youth is a splendid poetical 
subject, and Mr. Sullivan, on the whole, is equal 
to it. Sassenachs will be grateful for an attrac- 
tive presentation of interesting legends with which 
Mr. Sullivan has helped to make us familiar. 


FICTION. 


1, Hazex Fane. By Blanche Roosevelt. Three vols. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1891. 

2. A Rep Sister. By C. L. Pirkis. Three vols. London: 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 1891. 

3. Tue Princess Mazarorr. By Joseph Hatton, I'wo vols. 
London : Hutchinson & Co, 1891. 


THE author of “ Hazel Fane” is not content with the 
state of English law. “For the non-delivery of a 
bale of goods,” she says in her passionate preface, 
“a man has an appeal to the House of Lords; for 
the vexed question of whether a threepenny-half- 
penny railway ticket was stamped on the 24th or 
25th day of the month there is an appeal to the 
House of Lords; but for the mighty question of life 
or death there is no appeal.” It is no part of the 
reviewer's business to settle whether these state- 
ments are correct or not quite so correct as they 
might appear at first sight; he need not concern 
himself in this instance with the author's low 
opinion of all Home Secretaries; he need not, for 
the purposes of a review, care one straw about the 
mighty question of life or death. He has only to 
discover the merit or want of merit in a book called 
“ Hazel Fane,” as far as he can. It has even been 
said, or vaguely implied, that the critic has only to 
discover the merit of the work before him, 
and to neglect the rest. Some slight experience of 
modern fiction has not left us sufficiently sanguine to 
thus limit ourselves. We do not think that anyone 
who has carefully read the preface to “Hazel Fane” is 
likely to believe at any point in the story that Jacob 
Brent killed John Brent; nor do we think that the 
reader is likely to wonder who was really John 
Brent’s murderer. The interest is not therefore the 
detective-interest—the interest of mystery. The 
plot shows ingenuity, but it is not the irritating 
ingenuity of detective fiction; it seldom perplexes, 
but it sometimes surprises. On the other hand, it 
allows in the latter part of the third volume its 
mechanism to be too clearly visible; an ordinary 
reader will know why each incident happens; the 
story becomes more conventional and loses all con- 
viction; the faithful dog dies picturesquely on its 
master’s tomb; the conflagration disposes of the 
noble but unsuccessful lover; the dying murderer 
confesses his guilt; the toys are all tidied and put 
away in much the same manner that they have been 
put away, in these third volumes, for many years. 
The author tells her story at times with some spirit ; 
many of its incidents have horror and fascination. 
But it is spoiled by its preface, by the faults which 
seem inseparable from the novel with a purpose, and 
by its conventional conclusion. Its characters are 
mostly from the common stock; they are not 
entirely deficient in reality, but there is no new 
study and representation. Yet the book leaves us 


with the impression that some work has been put 
It is a book which many could not and 
is above the 


into it. 
some would not have written: it 





average novel, but it is not, we think, the good 
novel. 

“A Red Sister,” like “Hazel Fane,” is the story 
of a murder. Lady Joan married a rich man; it 
was not a love-marriage on her side. She found her- 
self, however, without the control which she wished 
over the rich man’s property, for her husband's 
father, although he was an old man at the time of her 
marriage, lived on and seemed incapable of dying. 
She had jilted her former lover, had married to gain 
the power which wealth brings, and had not gained 
it. The temptation did not, however, master her 
until her husband and her father-in-law were both 
dying; it was essential to her plans that the 
father-in-law should die first; otherwise a_ will 
which her husband had executed in her favour 
would have been of no use. In this race for death 
between the two men she therefore administered 
assistance—and aconite—to the elder of the two. Her 


‘efforts to conceal her guilt and to carry out her 


plans for the restoration of the fortunes of her 
family, form the subject of the remainder of the 
book. These efforts compel the aristocratic mur- 
deress to have recourse to an exceedingly low and 
unscrupulous agent. . There is a certain amount of 
power in this sketch of Lady Joan; but far better 
and far more vivid is the delineation of Lady Honor, 
her niece. We are well acquainted in other novels 
with characters of Lady Joan’s type; but the 
younger heroine seems to us fresh. On the whole, 
we were more impressed with the potentialities 
than with the performance, although the author 
is by no means inexperienced. The story re- 
minds us occasionally of the work of Wilkie 
Collins, but it has not the absorbing interest 
which his best novels always had; it includes 
too many of the common tricks of melodrama. 
When the author introduces in the first chapter 
that deep pit in the heath, protected only by the 
slightest and most inadequate of hand-rails (the 
fences of fiction are always in a deplorable condi- 
tion), we know exactly why that deep pit is there, 
and the want of art is not well concealed ; the hand- 
rail, still hopelessly inadequate, plays its part in the 
very last paragraph of the book, and the deep pit be- 
comes a receptacle for the principal character. At the 
same time, something may be hoped from an author 
who understands what restraint means, and can give 
us such work as the sketch of Lady Honor in this book. 

The hero of “The Princess Mazaroff” is a man 
of fine qualities; yet passion leads him to weakness, 
and weakness brings him to cruelty. He fell in love 
with the Princess; he had not anticipated that she 
would have a final quarrel with her husband; but 
when the Princess came to him he received her and 
lived with her. The Prince took the matter with 
perfect indifference. So far the hero was certainly 
weak; but when he deserted the Princess, and 
allowed himself to become engaged to a good woman, 
his weakness became cruelty, for both the women 
were very much in love with him. The Princess 
would not be discarded. ‘“ Women,” says Mr. 
Oscar Wilde’s Lord Henry, “never know when 
the curtain has fallen.” Her suicide throws upon 
the hero the suspicion of murder. The reader feels 
that practically the hero is a murderer ; and yet one 
does not at any part of the book entirely lose sym- 
pathy with that hero. This is principally due to 
the fact that Mr. Hatton is distinctly a clever 
novelist. He knows that we forgive much to good 
intentions, and more to physical pluck. The hero 
has physical pluck. Mr. Hert ert Spencer has pointed 
out how in our over-estim:.te of courage we are 
really taking our point of hopour from the beasts ; 
but the novelist can still count on that over-estimate. 
The story is readable, although it is not perhaps 
intended for the Young Person; it is never dull 
except in one description of a dinner-party where a 
wearisome importance is given to the menu; its 
characters are quite possible; and although the book 
is not free from conventionality, the conclusion is 
strong and dramatic. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.” 


A NEw edition, revised throughout and partly re-written, of 
“ The Childhood of Religions” has just reached us. Mr. Clodd 
states that the abandonment by the best authorities of the old 
theory of the Asiatic origin of the Aryan or Indo-European 
races has led him to discard a good deal of what he had 
formerly written as obsolete. He has accordingly cancelled 
portions of the book which are now ont of date, and by this 
means space has been found for new chapters on Aryan culture 
and on the religion of the Celts and Teutons. Even those who 
are by no means prepared to accept all the statements must 
admit that it is written with scholarly insight and literary 
charm. The materials for what is new in the book have been 
chiefly drawn from the writings of Schrader, Penka, Canon Isaac 
Taylor, and Professor Rhys Davids, whilst fresh light is thrown 
on old themes from the “Corpus Poeticum Boreale,” which Mr. 
York Powell and Dr. Vigfusson edited for the Clarendon Press 
some eight or nine years ago. Mr. Clodd has brought imagina- 
tion as well as knowledge to his task, and this book is not 
merely a short but an attractive study of a great subject. 


Captain Lindsay Anderson is responsible for a sailor’s yarn 
entitled “ Among Typhoons and Pirate Craft.” The book is not 
gp with so much as a line of preface, and it opens abruptly 
»y referring the reader to a previous work called “ A Cruise in 
an Opium Clipper,” to which, indeed, it seems to form a kind of 
supplement. It is a record of personal adventure in the far East, 
and there are some exciting stories of encounters with pirate 
junks in Chinese waters. Captain Anderson relates his experi- 
ences on board the Egmont in a brusgue, sailor-like fashion, 
and if there is not much literary skill displayed in the book, it 
nevertheless conveys a vivid impression of the vicissitudes and 
perils of the kind of life which it deseribes. At the same time 
it is an irritating book, because the reader is left entirely in the 
dark as to the date of the story and the circumstances which led 
the writer to engage in the hazardous enterprise which he 
recounts in these pages. He takes too much for granted, and he 
ignores the fact that not one reader in twenty has read * A 
Cruise in an Opium Clipper.” If a second edition of the volume 
is called for, Captain Anderson ought certainly to take the 
opportunity to furnish his narrative with a brief preliminary 
statement, so that several points which are now obseure might be 
rendered plain to the reader. 


Amongst handy works of reference “The Year-Book of 
Commerce” is rapidly winning a recognised place. This 
statistical manual, of course, appeals especially to business men, 
but there is hardly any class in the community which will not 
find something which appeals directly to themselves in one or 
other of these clearly arranged and comprehensive tabular state- 
ments. The work has been compiled under the authority of the 
London Chamber of Commerce, and the editor, Mr. Kenric 
Murray, has been assisted in his task by a number of experts in 
various parts in Europe. The avowed aim of the book is to 
show the movement of the foreign trade of the leading countries 
of the world, as well as to indicate, as clearly as the scale of the 
volume will allow, the ebb and flow of the chief industries of the 
globe. The general economic position of the leading nations is 
reviewed, and salient facts and figures which bring out their 
progress and prosperity in manufactures, shipping, railways, 
agriculture, mining, as well asin many departments of commerce, 
are marshalled in ordered array. It appears that in the thirty 
years between 1860 and 1890 the import trade of the United 
Kingdom increased in value by 99°8 per cent., and the export 
trade by 99°5 per cent.—curiously enough, an almost equal ratio. 
The book bristles with interesting statistics; some of them, 
notably the trade returns for the British Colonies and posses- 
sions, the facts concerning strikes in England, France, Italy, and 
the United States, and the information about the recent census, 
are peculiar to this issue of the work. 


The freaks and foibles of fashion in France, from the days of 
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Author of “A Cruise in an Opium Clipper.”’ Illustrated. London: 
Chapman & Hall. Crown 8vo. 
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Charlemagne to the fall of the Second Empire, are cleverly and 
quaintly depicted by pen and pencil in M. Robida’s volume to 
which its English translator—Mrs, Cashel Hoey—has given the 
name of “ Yester-Year : Ten Centuries of Toilette.” M. Robida 
is a genial satirist, and his portrait gallery of noble dames—each 
in the gala-dress of the period which she adorned—is all the more 
attractive because the pictures are gracefully drawn, with just 
enongh of caricature to render them piquant. There is no lack 
of lively gossip concerning the caprices in matters of dress of 
many once famous, but now almost forgotten, leaders of fashion 
in Parisian Society. As in a mirror, we seem to behold a good 
deal of the pageantry of vanished generations, and the moralist 
as well as the mantua-maker may glean a few lessons from the 
scene. The influence of politics on fashion may be traced to 
some extent in this picturesque record, and in looking at the 
dress of a given period, even those who were unacquainted with 
its social characteristics might hazard a shrewd guess as to the 
temper of the times. Scattered through the text are many 
quaint and dainty vignettes, but the chief charm of the volume, 
in a pictorial sense, are the full-page coloured-plates—an uncon- 
ventional but not unwelcome innovation in book illustration. 
Mrs. Cashel Hoey deserves a word of praise for the skill and 
conscientious care of the translation. 


In the cheap re-issue of the “ Golden Treasury Series ” Mark 
Lemon’s “ Jest-Book” has just found a place. This collection 
of choice anecdotes and witty sayings was first published about 
six-and-twenty years ago, and since then it has been reprinted 
eight or nine times. Mark Lemon’s best work is scattered up 
and down the early volumes of Punch, and, independently of his 
contributions to that inimitable journal in its most palmy days, 
this volume is certainly not his most important contribution to 
literature. He wrote too much and too rapidly, but some at least 
of his plays and stories—to say nothing of sundry essays and 
songs—deserve to escape oblivion, though it looks at present 
uncommonly as if this compilation of other people’s jokes is the 
book, of all others, which will keep Mark Lemon’s memory 
green in the twentieth century. He described this specific for 
the spleen as composed mainly of old jokes—some older than 
Joe Miller himself—with a liberal sprinkling of new jests 
gathered from books and hearsay. The pity of it is that there 
is so litthe—beyond the droll preface—of Mark Lemon's own 
humour in the volume. The exquisite vignette which his friend 
and colleague, Charles Keene, drew for the first issue of the 
“ Jest-Book” still graces, we are glad to find, its title-page. 


Mrs. Pollard has put together a group of “ True Stories from 
Greek History.” The book is intended, we presume, for young 
people, and is written clearly and with care. It smells, how- 
ever, rather too much of the lamp, and is more instructive than 
entertaining. To the same series Mr. W. Pimblett has con- 
tributed a companion volume of “ True Stories from African 
History,” deseriptive of various incidents in the annals of the 
Dark Continent from the time of Rameses II. to the relief and 
rescue of Emin Pasha. The story of Carthage, Egypt under 
the Romans, Livingstone’s wanderings, Gordon’s struggles, the 
self-sacrifice of English missionaries, aud the heroism of English 
soldiers are alike recorded, though, of course, only in slight 
outline, in this interesting volume. Both books are fully 
illustrated, and are published at a price which places them within 
the reach of all. 


Messrs. Griffith, Farran & Company have just brought out a 
sixpenny edition of “ Robinson Crusoe.” Defoe’s classic story 
of periland adventure is printed in this welcome issue in parallel 
columns in clear type and on good paper. The boys of England 
in these days ought to appreciate their mercies and the 
purchasing power of their pence. 


* Dinners in Miniature ” is an appetising title which explains 
itself. Miss Ethel Earl, of the Queen, writes for the benefit of 
“small households of dainty ways,” but narrow means. In 
spite of a multitude of more elaborate cookery books, we think 
that this little volume, with its capital recipes, supplies a real 
want. Anyhow, it is a useful supplement to more ambitious and 
expensive manuals. 
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